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ABSTRACT 

I This final administrative report describing seven 

\ language— related programs in the Foreign Language Innovative 

Curricula Studies (FLICS) project includes program description and 
[ objectives, evaluation reports, testing materials, and program costs. 

A Bilingual Curriculum Development Program was to develop materials 
in the teaching of standard English as a second language to language 
handicapped kindergarten children. The Learning Laboratory Program 
fL features automated learning carrels using flexible audio and visual 

f equipment for study of language and other related materials. An 

r Associated Staff Training Program is designed to train school 

f personnel in the discovery and solution of instructional problems. 

I Language programs include Humanities in French, Spanish-American 

Language and Culture, Polish Language and Heritage, and Dutch 
Language and Heritage. (RL) 
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$ 5,000 Total non-Federal support. 



$ 399,199 Total Federal support under 

Title III, P.L. 89-10. 



$ 150,000 Total Federal support other 

than Title III, P.L. 89-10. 
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Summary Report 




A state-wide Title III, ESEA project sponsored by the 
Ann Arbor Board of Education and aided by the Center 
for Research on Language and Language Behavior, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, USOE 3-7-704431 (056). 



For information write: 

Foreign Language Consultant 

Curriculum Division 

Michigan Department of Education 

Lansing, Michigan j 
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A project Is people . . 



0,1 



The Foreign Language Innovative Curricula Studies (FLICS) was a 
three-year curriculum development project sponsored by Title III 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. It began at a 
state-wide curriculum meeting held at Boyne Mountain, Michigan, 
in October of 1965. In examining the various titles of the act, 

i. 

the Foreign Language Curriculum Committee of the State Department 
of Education decided that the thrust of E.S.E.A. Title III 
seemed to be the most relevant to the objectives of foreign 

r 

language teaching. At that time the emphasis of Title III was 
upon innovative and exemplary programs which could be used to 
develop and demonstrate curriculum constructs most needed in 
various areas of the total school curriculum. With this in 

^ . r , * 

mind the Foreign Language Curriculum Committee defined four 
problem areas: 

1. The larger number of children entering Michigan schools 
speaking a language other than English which was being lost 
through lack of use. Tangential to this was the problem of 
the child's lack of English skills, which caused .diffi culties 
for him in his normal progress through school. 

2. The emerging impact of hardware upon the foreign Language 

classroom without appropriate software to result in effective 
teaching.; . : u- _ - 

3. The needto insure that once an innovative program is created, 
. the , atmosphere and resources within a school system are con- 
ducive to the maintenance of such change . • 

4. The lack of appropriate materials and approaches available 
in advanced language courses and the need for a humanities 
approach in this area. 
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From October of 1965 until February of 1966 many people were 
instrumental in the writing of a project that would deal 
with the Identified needs. Invaluable assistance was 

given by Dr. Harlan Lane and Dr. Robert Tarte of the Center 

“ , ■ * t , - * 

for Research on Language and Language Behavior at the 
University of Michigan In Ann Arbor. The State Foreign 

, . •>• i 

Language Consultant, Mrs. Barbara Ort, encouraged and 

$ ! t % * ; ‘ * t ; t . : - ' , , • * * . ", 

contributed to the efforts in this developmental endeavor. 

Mr. Janies McClafferty, the Director of Foreign Language 

:r. ; - ■ -• U - - -• ■ ’■ • , 

Student Teaching at Wayne State University was the central 
figure in the development and finalization of this project. 
Other members of the curriculum committee, particularly 

*♦ ' s ^ , ' * , ‘ } ‘ - » 1 .. * » U ‘ * * K 

Mr. Bryce Forester of the Lansing Public Schools helped 

t ■ * , ' - 

- * , i . t • * ' . *, i » 

develop ideas for the organization of the project. 

”• * - **> ■ ;• /• • . . *•* , • i * •• .*»”• •: . ... 

The project was submitted in February of 1966 and funded 
in June- of : that year through the Ann Arbor Public -Schools. 

At that time Mr; McClafferty became overall Project Director, 
and four program directors were -appointed; Mr. Donald 
Dugas l of the Uni varsity of Michigan assumed the reSponsibi 1 1 ty 
for the Bilingual Curriculum Development Program* Mr. Harry 
Regenstreif was appointed" as - Di rector of* the * Learning 
Laboratory Program* Dr'; George Gets; of the Uni versity of 
Michigan became the Director of the Associated Staff 
Training Program j aadr iir. George Eddington , of the Grosse 
Rotate .'Public* Schools* became the Director of the Huaarilties- 
In-French Program.* . Later- that year > Mr; Richard Benjamin 



of the University of Michigan was appointed as Director of 
Evaluation. In the summer of 1967, Mr. Ralph Robinett of 
Dade County Public Schools, Florida assumed the responsibility 
for the Bilingual Curriculum Development Program and focused 
the program in the direction of creating materials for 
students speaking either Spanish or non-standard English 

at the kindergarten level. 

1 * r ' < 

The Foreign Language Curriculum Committee was utilized as 
an advisory council and their interest and counsel was of 

immeasureable help. Support and interest was expressed from 

* 

the beginning of the planning of the project by Miss 
Marilyn Jean Kelly, former French teacher and presently 
a re-elected member of the State Board of Education. Dr. 

Ira Polley, Superintendent of Public Instruction, was advised 
of the development of the project and has continually 
expressed interest in it. Mr. Don Goodson, Coordinator, 
E.S.E.A. Title III, was most helpful during the planning 
and developmental stage. His counsel and advice throughout 
the project contributed to the success of the endeavor. 
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With Ideas. . . 

* * * T t . * * I **,< il! i- i ^ ^ ^ 

The Ideas which involved people in the project and moved many 
to’ contribute so much time and effort are best described by 
the programs that the Ideas resulted in. descriptions of 



.i *- 
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the four mal n FLICS p rograms fol 1 ow . 
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The purpose of the Bilingual Curriculum Development program < 
was to develop materials needed to enable the linguistically 



disadvantaged kindergarten child to learn standard English 



as a second language or as a second dialect. New findings 
in linguistics, especially recent dialect studies, and in 



t}-Ai 



* i - r « / • 



the conceptual development of young children , have been used 



, \ i ? 



, ; < *. 



VL*C 






to develop oral language materials to teach standard' English 
as a second diaiect. Children in rural and urban settings who 



speak non-standard dialects need teachers and materials to help 
them develop the language skills which ensure successful entry 






% * 



into the 1 mb i n s t re am curr'i c u 1 urn . 

?** { * ii T* * » J ** *1 t v f ‘ j >. O' * * '• * *0 * 



. i ' <-* 



' ' * . * I H ' 4 . 
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A number.. of proce,dMre.$ ; .have; been used to develop the, more , 
than forty bilingual .a/vd bi dialectal programs how- in, operation 
In Michigan. Consultant services, supervision of curriculum 
writing teams, and teacher workshops from pre-school through 
secondary level have been extensively used. Hundreds of teachers 



have been trained and thousands of minority group children, 
Mexlcan-American , Negro and white, residents and migrants, 
are being helped to acquire the dialect of instruction. 



The Learning Laboratory Program aimed at demonstrating that 

i 

» 
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new materials in an individual study carrel can provide 

J » * , * * * 

teachers a functional means of helping students achieve new 
instructional goals. Four major activities in the program 



have been the development of (1) an automated learning 
carrel, (2) two-year individual study junior high and high 

( * . , v * I ^ 

school programs in French and Spanish art, music and social 



studies, (3) non^foreign language Instructional programs to 
be used in the carrels and (4) a demonstration center for 
equipment, furniture, the new instructional software and a 

J* l A * 2 £ * v 

foreign language professional materials collection, in 

cooperation with the Center for Research on Language and 

^ \ } * ‘ ' ” - * ’ 

Language Behavior. 



The learning carrels contain a flexible configuration of 
audio add visual equipment. They aire located in non-classroom 

j. , 

areas arid used' durihg study-hall ,■ lunch, outside of regular 



class hours : arid' perhaps even on Saturday. Used* as a 
cultural adjunct to learning, the new foreign language - 

material sV eaich’ a two-year mini -course, consist of short 
episodes on slides, tapes or films surveying the range of 



of French and Spanish art, music and history. Non-foreign 



language materials are 1 also adapted for individual study 
various iudio^visual formats. 1 




The Associated Staff Training Program has developed a 

. *«*? ■ c. ■ ' i . 1 « - '• ■ • • ' • * ’• - • 

curriculum which trains school personnel to state and solve 

•' : -v< :■ \ ? • .*» . • •- • * 

instructional problems. This curriculum adds to and enhances 



the skills required to deal with recurrent problems such as 
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maintaining classroom discipline. Improving "students 1 study 
habits and developing effective teaching and testing materials. 

From the outset AST has been In continuing contact with 
school personnel In order to tailor the curriculum to their 

I * ' • *'* . •* • f% < 1 \ ; l ♦ ** * * T \ r 

needs, and to test the effectiveness of each piece of 



teaching material as It was developed. 

J ; • if,,-;; _ . , • . _ ■ ■,,<<' j . „, ii; . • 

The materials Included In the curriculum alre primarily 

j ; r ; j- . s ; r. , ^ \ - r - ; , - . 

self-instructional so that a person Interested In the program 






can work through a unit or several units on his own. ' The 
curriculum consists of three courses, described below 
In some detail, each represents skill areas important iii the 
maintenance or generation of solutions to school problems; 
Defining , the Goal : . t . > 

■■ m — ■ - — ■■■■ , ■ ■ ■ « * * f ^ 4 

: ? ajhe ,f1 rst step in achieving a classroom goal is to state 
it clearly.. This course, teaches how,to do * that Jn Interviews 
with teachers ..,c.The component ski lls, of , this courseware: 

List all: concerns., set priorities , describe * both goal and. 
present situation? In measureable terms.,, and agree upon, a. 
plan tb measure prpgress. toward the goal . 

Judging Student Progress s . 

■j The second .course teacheshow, to measure, progress toward 
any goal. The component skills are.:, state behavio.r.s that .. 
comprise an objective, devise measurement strategies, construct 
measures which maximize feedback to students and teacheVs, 
evaluate trial solutions, and estimate the’ general izabi lity ' 



r r \ 
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of successful solutions 
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Achieving 6oals • -r 

:Part One^ Changing Student. Behavior 
Several general means to reach classroom goals are 
taught in this, part of Course Three. They consist of 
recognizing and applying the following principles of behavior 
in classroom si tuations : reinforcement , . exti notion , 

discrimination and shaping. These principles are used to 
achieve a wide range of goals concerned with motivation, 
discipline and instruction. 

^ « * • * « - * j f 

% i ^ * \ '?* « ' * \ * - . > . V f ' ' * i 

Part Two: Managing Instruction 

' ' , , . ^ I 

A set of specific means to reach classroom goals are 
taught in this part of Course Three. These include sequencing 

> - * ; r * _ ... r * • « * , ‘ t\ ' v 

instruction, testing only what is taught, designing classroom 
activities and constructing feedback to insure persistence 
in spite of delays, in reaching goals. 

The Humanities-in-French program in concert with cooperating 
schools, consultants and Michigan teachers has realized 
two versions of a Humanities-in-French curriculum. Selection 
of course unit topics has been based on the interests of 
students and the advice of many widely respected consultants. 
The one-year and two-year courses remain somewhat open-ended 
since the subject of humanities and the culture of a people 
is vast indeed. The resulting flexibility will encourage 
each teacher to use new materials to improve his own course 
to the limits of the educational resources available. 

The cognitive goals of the new programs are the perfection 
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of the target language skills* knowledge of humanistic 
achievements as well as significant features of the country 
in question. These include geographic and socio-economic 
attributes* contemporary values and behavior patterns. New 
cultural tests in French using written and audio-visual items 
have been developed to measure progress toward the' new goals. 

' ' '■ 1 • • ■ ;i - ' •• ’ • • 

Examples of the content are advanced units, in French, on 
values, technology, an area study of French-speaking West 

j t • „ * 

Africa and one of French Canada. The teaching materials 

» ^ j - * 

provide integration of language skill development with the 
cultural content of each lesson. Many new instructional 
materials based on the art* nusic, and way of life of 
French speaking areas of the world have been developed. 

The new courses are to be. used at levels IH and lV, ususally 
the third and fourth years of high school. 



MtUM tz********** 






Learning',*. 



One would hope that many lessons learned during the implementation 
of a project ’Of the magnitude and- duration of FLICS could be 
summarized and passed Hong , to lighten the burden of future 
project personnel. Unfortunately this’ is impossible. Different 
people learned' different things. Indeed, the entire venture 
could be viewed quite successfully as a' staff development 
exercised Graduate students shifted their vocational focus 
to educatidh. Teachers, given time away from the demands 
of the classroom, gained insights and skills that would have 
taken many years to acquire in the classroom. Administrators 
learned' and relearned the* lesson that curriculum development 
is the ? development of people. These lessons real ly deserve 
more thah lt the subjective recognition given here; 'Ode of the 
most impbrtaht products of FLICS is the task force of trained 
and experienced curriculum development personnel that will 
be contributing tb ; the field of education for years' to cbme. 



Since a high quality' instructional product seems to have the 
same ^ Chance bf being adopted ai a low quality program, great 
attentionmustbe paid to the implementation of a program. 
Careful -fhtroduction bfaprdgram,* coupled with systematic 

' ' . vr . ^ , ' r 

follow-up and "field work, can make a great deai of difference 



in its success? 



r :'{ * ; 
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Dissemination too is critical. In a curriculum development 

j -■ • " ' - • * • ' 

activity such as FLICS, it includes making an adequate number 



i 
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of copies of materials as well as printing and distributing 
d ^J! ec ! broch ur.es describing the programs.. However, the 
main dijSsemi nation, tasks we set ourse.lves were - development 
of dempnstrat.ion classes convenient for observation by any 
teacher in Michigan, training of teachers in the use of new 

K ' ' * • ' * - * • * V- * * 

instructional materials, and bringing the new language 



program? to the, attention of the, professional audience. 
These gpals were attained in varying, measure by cooperation 
wi th the school s . 1 i s ted be 1 ow , by the conduct, of dozens of . 

. workshops,, . and by describing the work* at 
state and national conferences, and in. journals . As a 
consequence, thousands of mimeographed curriculum documents 

Jjjterested educators. The continuing . 
school demonstration programs .are inAnn Arbor, Lansing, 

Traverse City, Sault. $te. Marie, •, 
and Marquette. Manyotherschoolsinand out of Michigan 
have adapted ftlCS^ programs Jto. their own needs. 



Evaluation is .usqful . ^Jeacliefs ,and administrators are, ; 
increasing theif abilities tp askimportantquestions abpgt 
a new program.^ Is it apprppriateT^ Does it work? What does 
^t lead to? Careful and well documented answers tothese . 



questions must, bp given if most school systems r are t.o give 
the support needed for an effective and lasting change, to ~ 
take place. This is difficult during the initial phases of 
a project. However, involving teachers in preliminary data 
gathering to establish priorities goes a long way toward 



demonstrating to them that an as yet untested program at least 
is focusing on important needs. 
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Producing.. . ■ : , , • ... . ,, 

During the three years of its existence, FLICS project 4 



personnel have produced materials for the following purposes 
1. to improve oral language proficiency in English of 

: - : '<C * '• ,/ '• ‘ : " _ >l -?'» - *> 

Spanish speaking children, of inner-city children and 



;j f \ > t * 



of the culturally disadvantaged rural group, 
to develop literacy in Spanish in Spanish speaking children 









to acquaint them witiY the culture from which they 



». " * 5 - • ' 

* 4 -» /< , 

have come. 



? \ f; 



3. to acquaint children cf various ethnic backgrouiids with 
the. culture and language' of. their forefathers,, and to:- 
help them develop tonceptse of cul ture and, reduce possible 
ethnorcen t r ism. \ ... JtV :- r . . - * 



4. toacquaint non-ethnic background American, chi tdren with, 
i r : another 1 anguage and culture- in order to reduce ethno- 
cen tri sm.and to provjde standards of cultural compari son. 



5. to provide individual study programs in art, music and 



social studies as a cultural adjunct to forei gn. language 
learning. 

- ’ * ' *■ ' | ' '' * •* 1 v f 

o. to provide Individual study programs for carrel use, 

"i> # * . ,, % **'•*': '* * i j T' r. \ l * y* * ** ^ { - * -* ^ *•' y ~ . r * ^ T * * - - 

in non-foreign language areas, such as home economics, 
electron! cs , woodshop ', conservation , etc . 

L ' * f f - t * ^ | jf* » *" t f " f f ^ r * 

7.. to train adults in analysis ^ Vhd solution of instructional 

if l f r * ' T* J'ff r *’». I : *. i ; „*, • p. ff /’ ..1 - 

problems. 

'* ^ .! ’ ■ l-’V ■' - /• V ‘ i ; r J f’ t i ^ r ' «. * * r ’ t f jr “ 

iAl.l - io.rf the programs described. b,e1;ow, eyaluation reports., 
and evaluation .Instrumen.ts. are available from the ; Foreign. ..... 



*♦ 
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Language Consultant. Curriculum Division, Michigan Department 
of Education, Lansing, Michigan, 48902. 

4 ' j „ f 

Preschool 

Oral language materials in English and Spanish, in the form 

* * * ■ 

of a teacher’s manual and eight weeks of lessons based on 

1 ~ . i - 

* .« * * * . ; 

the linguistic and conceptual needs of four year old Spanish- 

- f * • ' . ** * 

speaking children of migrants, A Bilingual Oral Language and 
Conceptual Development Program for Spanish Speaking Pre - 
School Children . 

These materials, developed in cooperation with the Michigan 
Department of Education, were used in the Migrant Centers 
throughout the State during the summer of 1968/ A testing 
program was carried on during this period, and it was found 
that at the end of eight weeks the children were using English 
structures and vocabulary in a very acceptable way. The 
material's ivave been revised "and/they are now ready for 
di stributi on. ... 

Kindergarten 

For this age level there is the oral language curriculum for 
the teaching of English to Speakers of Other Languages (ESOL) 
an<l Standard English as a Second Dialect . (SESD). The 

t 4 / ' 

studant group for whom the materials are designed is made 
up of Spanish speaking children primarily, although we have 
found them to be effective as a model with other linguistically 
handicapped children, such as inner-city blacks and whites. 
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as well as culturally disadvantaged rural children. 



For this age group also Is the SSSO program. Standard 

», * { f » * * < ' * ’ ' k . /* t'* * M - y 

Spanish as a Second Dialect , the Spanish counterpart of 

* • * , * * ; * ' t 

the kindergarten ESOL materials, using the same format. 
The target child Is the native speaker of non-standard 



Spanish. 



i 4 > ' * t - 

U .* ‘ } > * 



l '-V 



.< t i n i. 
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Primary Bloc 

The Interdisciplinary Oral Language Program developed in 
cooperation with the Michigan Department of Education, is 

■ * * * f ^ 1 • * * ’ ’ - - J '* * * * ' C* ** * S- * v i ♦ * ^ ? 

designed for use with migrant children In this age group^. 

./ * 1 * » A* V 

It jls, .similar to the Preschool and Kindergarten. Oral Language 

> \* f •?** } *- ** ’ **** : * '* * > 1 V * * * ;I 1 s, * ^ e* ' * * ... ? i Ah v b * n 

Programs.,,; gi ving the jphi Jd p.rac.tl ce wl th 1 i ngjui s ti c and 



* - . * * - 



conceptual feature? needed to, succeed in a standard school 



setting. Enough, lessons for one year at the Primary One 

A ' f ‘i I I •> » 1 # *. S' 4 ' * “* 1 *.4 M * 



; ^ 



J V 



level will be avail able by September. 1969. 

; i .> . :• mi. .. . ?. n v ,:.j : , '.an : 1 . r *> v- •* ,t 



; 5 ' f ?‘ ; £r •- ' 
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The LearHing Laboratory Offers an elementary reading st tidy 
pirVgVam s, desig'hed' ‘for ’'VhV'p'r'imdiy ^child. ' This is a develdplnefit a 1 
program to 1 be used in ! conjunction with the Fern ail kines theiic 
approach to reading and writing. 



The Cassette Take-Home Program, also of the Learni rig Laboratory , 
usi rig sdciat studies ’tapes' can be used Wl th third h and fourth 



graders. 

• '/ ■» •• • . 

Upper Elementary 

The Learning Laboratory offers the following self-study 
programs at this level: 
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French Explorers i n Michigan 
Great Lakes 

/;>• " * *' - i: • ’ ' . < 

Cassette Take-Home Program 

' bii *■ : - *, * * < . 

Elementary Music 



M » 

u 



J unior High - c •.< 

Learning Laboratory programs at this level include: 

Woodshop 

i , / ; 

Upper Peninsula History 

* 1 * • 4 1; L* ; ", , . * * "U* A * ' - * . t ; : ^ ' 

Mathematical Games 

«* .. ' r * ,f -* . ; ^r=r. •• .tj- ...• , . . 

French and Spanish mini -courses in art, music and social 

4 ‘*4 !*Vf# * - h * * « » \ J ^ •<! % * , 1 * * * ’ * 

studies 

A Hi s pahl)- Ameri can Language and Culture Curriculum (HALC) is 

x % ^ ‘ ^ « * y i 

designed to develop literacy in Spanish speaking students, 

£ J. * v r * j*» > ^ i’ * ,» * * - * ^ v - * , #■ 

and to acquaint theni wi th the cuTture fr'om which they have 






come. The' cultural content for a two-year curriculum, a 
sequential outline of nonsyntacti cal patterns, and a model 
uni t, completely worked pju.tr whi ch shows the integration and 
' •• \ a V facets of the prpgram have been completed. 
The curriculum will be finished through Title VII, ESEA 

^ ' '* * *t i *• * » , ' ,.'1*1*'*** * * i ' r . * \ *• * , 

support. 

, - < < * * ‘ ' ' i. , * * * V * '' »/ .\ 

. .Senior H.igh School 

On this level the. Learning. Laboratory offers, the following 
programs: 

Waitress Training 
Business Education 

"*< * i 

Conservation 



L;“ 




c 
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French and Spanish Mini-Courses in art, music, and social 

*■ - "e* » -r „ *N » / f" .* ' . **'!»'“ t , - ' * , » 

studies "•'■ - ' 



»• >* 



>V if'i * 



' M ?[ A \> : i <\ i - i J / r. ({ ?■ ft f K : \ ’ .* ** - '* ‘ • < 

■* * * * _ • -* 

The Humanitles-ln-French curriculum exists. in two forms, 

- - - * 1 ** * 9 * *' 1 * - ■ t .'1 ,• ' * } *, 



l t i • < •>* * 
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namely, a one year version for fourth year students, and a 
two-year version designed "for use during the third in d fourth 
years, fi most VaTdatle ‘'addition' Vo the 
Teacher*^' ManualY ‘is* now cotnplhte. * n it cohtainis Information 
on the 1 ^te a’ch 1 n g tff ; a IT amelias In the humanities , program 1 - 



ou'tiihfeV pVe and pdstr-testing, aUdio-vis ual’s arid their 1 sources. 
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background ^-readings- Voh teachers ahd students, suggested 
act i vfties v arid u'ni t e xami neti oh s j : : - 
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The Polish Language and Heritage Curriculum is designed .as 3 

a course outline that can be used by those wanting a semester, 
year ’, \ or < two year programs iri.PoT i sh^ Human i ti es;or * by those- » 
wanting a one or two weekrUnit of . social) studies/ This ~*vi -f 
curriculum consists of six units of written materials and 
approximately 450 slides with taped commentaries in both 
Polish and English to accompany the text. A study guide for 
students and teachers is also Included. 



On the high school level also Is the Dutch Language and 
Heri tage Curriculum outline which closely resembles the 
Polish program in both format and purpose. It consists of 
a thematic bibliography of books, magazines, films and slides, 
especially suited to the Interests of high school students, 
with concise overviews of the major areas of Dutch culture. 
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Teacher Training 

The Learning Laboratory self-study programs can be used for 
In-service teacher training, particularly the French and 
Spanish ; art; music^ anr social' stbdUs Mini-Course, , 7 
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The Associated Staff Training .curriculuin .ls designed to meet 
the neetjs of tchpols, attempting ,jto. ;S.el r ve instructional 
problems.. The "lAterfels are pri,jnarj r ly , self-instructional . 

They are. divided .injo three areas, each of which represents 
SM11 . S .: WW'-tant in, the mai ntenan ce or gene rati on pf solution 
to s choot problems. The areas are,:, Defining the. Goal . Judging 
Stu dent Progress , and Achieving Goals. A Course fianual. of 

explanations and instructions for the student completes 
•the currrcufumV r 4 ! * ;,J 1 L's . .** : - / ■- 
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Bibliographic, iOutline for.thei Teacher- of the tinguistfcally 
Disadvantaged Ghild;.r (141 pp. - t annotated) . 
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And growing.; : ; ... 

The (future holds. great promise for. the FLICS programs even , 
without Title III funds. * In some cases the programs will 
continue to 1>e used as they are:. Arrangements have been 
made for their continued dissemination through the Michigan 
Department of Education . In many cases programs will be. 
extensively reyi sed and adaptedf for new populations . :It ■ ' 
is clear that the programs will continue to have a substantial 
impact on education in Michigan and .other estates. * 



The Bilingual Curriculum Development Program has attracted; 
widespread support for both kindergarten programs it produced 
and. if or. extensive continuation of the programs., downward for 



younger preschool children and jupward for linguistically 
handicapped primary bloc children. Teacher training seems 
to have been the key. Workshops designed to focus on 
linguistic interference have demonstrated to teachers that 
language problems can be anticipated and dealt with systemati- 
cally. They then see the need for the careful linguistic 
and conceptual sequencing that characterizes the programs at 
these three levels. Continued development of these materials 
for the entire primary bloc will probably be supported by 
the Michigan Department of Education Migrant Program. 



At the junior high level, the Hispano-American Language and 
Culture program will be modified and extended as It is used 
in the Lansing Public Schools Bilingual Program planned 
to begin in June, 1969. 
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The Humanities-in-French curriculum will be widely disseminated 
during^ the summer of 1969 through a' summer institute and a 
follow-up year. The institute will be sponsored by the 
Humanities ‘Teaching: Institute end the department of Romance 
Languages' of Mi chigan State University with a grant from 
the U.vS>. Office of Education as authorized' under the. Education 
Professions development Actv 'Teachers attending the; institute 
Wfll.c hopeful Tyv use a .version bf the Humanities-in-French 
curriculum during, the 1969-T970. school year.* 

These; Extensions of the FLICS programs underl ine the fact 
that the three year Title III project was really the; 
beginning. It resulted, in programs* and more -significantly 
people who are still growing, v arid producing, and learning. 




Bilingual Curriculum Development 



Ralph Robinett 
Jesse Soriano 
Alma Petrini 
Roberta Steinbach 
Ceci li a Wi 1 son 



Di rector 

Field Coordinator 
English Curriculum Writer 
English Curriculum Coordinat 
Spanish Curriculum Writer 
Spanish Curriculum Writer 



Carmen Maley 



Bilingual Curriculum Development 
T7 Objectives r 



a. A primary objective fs that of revision and further develop- 
ment of the Engli shdral language materi al for kindergarten 
chi 1 dre n (s ee A p pe n dix A). 

b. A secondary but never the less important objective is to do 
similar ^revisi on of the ; Span1 sh oral language materials 
for primary one. 

c. Bilingual, Curriculum Development staff will identify additional 
populations and Initiate programs In Michigan communities 

W1 tH significant numbers of language- handicapped children . 



d. With regard to the need for resources in teaching English 
to Speakers of Other languages "arid Standard Eng 11 sh as a 
Second Di a 1 ec t ,. and language arts expertise in Michigan, 
our staff will seek out and respond to the needs of persons 
concerned with educating 1anguage~handi capped children. 4 



e. Our field coordinators will meet the need to encourage locally 
1 initiated ihnovati ohs by identifying and strengthening those 

efforts;?- This effort will .be .amplified by our Involvement 
with thet Michigan Department of Education, Migrant Program. 

f. A culminating objective of the Bilingual Curriculum Develop- 
ment staff will be the identification of needs and priorities 
in language instruction' i ri'Hichigab and the thansl ati on of 
these needs into program development strategies for coopera- 
tive curriculum work. 
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See Evaluation Appendix for information concerning the extent 
to which these objectives were met^ 



Bilingual Curriculum Development 
2. Anticipated Results 
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Quite apart from the four curriculum documents in English, 
Spanish, Primary Bloc, and Hi spano-American Language and Culture 
which have been developed, there have been continuous requests 
for in-service teacher training, presentations to large groups 
and demonstrations of materials and their use, particularly 
from the heavily populated areas, for example Detroit .and surround 
i ng cities such as Pontiac. Staff have received many requests 
to address civic groups in relation to language education, and 
problems of Spanish American children. The particular history 
and culture of the Hi spano— American has been a frequent focus of 
attention, especially the need for school programs which take 
them into account. 

BCD staff have been called upon to set up a clearing-house for 
information on instructional materials, bibliographical references 
resource people and even t «e securing of Spanish American teachers 

It had been hoped that a widespread network of demonstration 
programs in schools would be available for observation and train- 
ing. It was not possible without substantial teacher training 
fund support. It is intended to remedy this either with Title I, 
Title VII or EPDA and local support. 

Exceeded expectations: 

There has been a direct impact of teacher training 
on non-standard English speakers in other states, such 
as*. Spanish speaking populations in Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, 
Cherokee Indians in Arkansas, Pueblo Indians in rJew Mexico and 
Spanish speaking people in Colorado and Wyoming. 




Bilingual Curriculum Development ... - , 

2. Anticipated Results 

During the past year of the project, 1968-1969, particularly, 
a very large number of people has been reached. It is estimated 
that there has been at least a fifty per cent increase. in the 
number of telephone calls and letters requesting information 
and consultations, over the preceding year for a total of 600 
contacts. There has likewise been a similar increase in the 
number of requestsfor materials * It is of interest that not 
only are many states represented, but representatives of foreign 
countries such as Japan, Egypt, New Guinea, and Leeds, England, 
have sought help in the teaching of their ESOL classes* 

Groups- that were not expected to be interested, showed. considerable 
interests i.e*, enough tO ; use BCD materials with their students, 
and to set up teacher training workshops. For example, the 
International Institute in Flint, in conjunction with the Mott 
Foundation, is offering Saturday classes to Spanish American 
children for a ten week period, and using the HALC (Hispano- 
Ameri can Language and Culture) program materials. The Sault Ste. 
Marie Intermediate: School District is using primary ESOL materials 
with its sizeable American Indian population. Montcalm Inter- 
mediate District requested teacher training in TESOL as. well as 
in the use of BCD materials. 

Through a program made possible by the Michigan Department of 
. Education FLICS personnel worked cooperatively with additional 
personnel to begin the production of an interdisGipldnaryj^rtm^ry 
bloc oral language program. This cooperative effort will produce 
a logical extension of the FLICS produced kindergarten oral 
language materials, enabling us to serve more students and to 
also take individual pupils farther in the development of their 
oral language skills. 



Bilingual Curriculum Development 
3. Effect on Educational Agency 
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The two greatest changes resulting from the Bilingual Curriculum 
Development program of the FLICS project were creating awareness 
of the special language needs of children whose dialect was not 
that of the classroom, and secondly, the harnessing of substantial 
local, state and federal sources of support to help develop a languac 
program which has educational validity for all children and is 
possibly, a solution to a national problem-severe educational 
underachievement caused by non-standard language skills. 

Many more schools in Michigan, in addition to the forty-four 
reported for the year 1967-1968, are now implementing BCD programs. 
The greatest change, however, has come about in the large cities 
of Michigan. Detroit Public Schools has called for training ser- 
vices and materi als. Approximately three hundred parochial andpubl. 
school teachers have been given in-service workshops; thousands of 
copies of new materials have been distributed, and it is estimated 
that nearly two hundred teachers are now using the materials. 

These figures are of particular importance as Detroit has the 
largest concentration of Spanish-American and inner city children 
with non-standard dialects in the state and in the Midwest, Chicago 
excepted. 

Pontiac has been the site of substantial local and Bilingual 
Curriculum Development efforts. It has adopted BCD materials and 
instituted several programs, some early elementary, some later 
elementary and some secondary. This implementation has come 
about as the result of a workshop inlteacher training and curriculur, 
development that was held in the summer of 1968 for Pontiac 
faculty. In addition, a field coordinator was assigned there 
part time. 

In March of 1S69, a one-week workshop was held in Pcntiac for 
students, five to sixteen years of age, from both parochial and 
public schools. 



Bilingual Curriculum Development «, 

37 Effect on Educational Agency 
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The Pontiac Public School Bilingual Program is also using Bilin- 
gual Curriculum Development materials. This program employs 
two aides, plus a one-h^lf time FLICS bilingual specialist. 

, «. ( » .. ( , 

As the aboye information indicates, the Bilingual Curriculum 
Development program has had an effect upon a large number of 
individual teachers, schools, administrators, and this year 
particularly, upon the Intermediate School Districts. and the large 
city school systems. The personnel involved in .these divisions 
9'f v ;P u &?* c PTi vfte school educational systems , have been made 
aware of. the importance of oral language and the related reading 
methodology. A significantly . large number of these people are 
now using BCD recommended materials and techniques. 
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bilingual Curriculum Development 
4. Effect on Cooperating Agencies 
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the Effect upon the local school systems is obvious where 
implementation of Bilingual Curriculum Developments materials 
and methods has been carried out, but just as important is the 
effect upon attitudes and thinking of school personnel. These 

\ * , i - 

effects are difficult to measure. BCD efforts have been sub- 
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staritial in the struggle to teach school people (1) to recognize 
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the problems in oral language and reading; with particular 
reference to Spanish-speaking children, inner-city Necjrbes 
and Appalachian whites, (2) ‘to help school personnel to look 
for new* solutions to these problems, (3) to train teachers in 
methods of second language teaching. 




As a neavy user of migrant labor, Michigan attracts many thou- 
sands of Spanish speaking children. Michigan provides them 
some sixty summer schools. In most of these^Title III BCD 
programs of training and instructional materials have been used 
almost exclusively as the language program. Conservatively 
speaking, at least one class in each school was served. The 
major impact of this program was with the pre-school and kin- 
dergarten children. 




The following agencies have cooperated with the BCD project: 

Michigan Cooperative Curriculum Committee; Michigan Department 
of Education, Lansing (Title III, iiDEA, Title I, NDEA, Title 
VII); Michigan Foreign Language Association; Humanities 
Institute, Michigan State University; Michigan Advisory Council 
on Supplementary Centers in Foreign Languages; Latin-Ameri cans 
United for Political Action; Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish 
Speaking; Michigan Civil Rights Commission; U. S. Civil Rights 
Commission; International Institute of Detroit, Inc.; many 
Boards of Education (Ann Arbor, Grosse Pointe, Traverse City, 

Grand Rapids, Van Buren Intermediate School District, E. Lansino, 
etc.) L 
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Bilingual Curriculum Development 
4. Effect on Cooperating Agencies 
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The above commiinity agencies have contributed in varying 
degrees, to. the su.cqess ,o.f Bilingual Curriculum Development 
programs.; ...In. parti cul ar we wish to mention the help of the 
r Mi r chi-gan Department of Id uc.ati on which has not only shared 
the burden of expenses,, but has given us invaluable information 
ao 4 Q 0 .nt 4 .cts through :the ; ji}ahy referrals we have received. 



Li st of L o cal ‘Ed u cat io r a 1 A g e n c i e s 



ADRIAN ' 5 ! ‘ f 

ALPENA ; •* * ' • v 

ANN ARBOR., 

CAPAC ^ 

CROSWELL 
DETROIT 
EAST LANSING 
EATON-RARIDS 
E CORSE , . . 

ELK RAPIDS 
• FERN DALE 

FITZGERALD (MACOMB) . 

FLINT - ' 

GRAND RAPIDS (PUBLIC) 
GRAND RAPIDS (CHRISTIAN) 
GRANDYILLE (CHRISTIAN) 
BRANT 

GREENVILLE 

HART 

HOLLAND- (CHRISTIAN) . 
ITHACA 



KALAMAZOO 

* KALKASKA ' 

LANSING 

LUDINGTON' 

MIDLAND 

MONTCALM INTERMEDIATE 

MUSKEGON 

NORTHPORT * 

PONTIAC . v . 
SAGINAW (CATHOLIC) 

SAULT STE. MARIE 
SHELBY 
SHERIDAN 
SOUTHGATE . • 

STANTON 

TRAVERSE CITY 

UTICA (MACOMB) ■ . 

. VAN BUREN INTERMEDIATE , * 
WARREN (MACOMB) 

WAYNE COUNTY INTERMEDIATE 





In summary, the program staff of BCD has been deeply involved 
with bpth teacher training. and curriculum development. for 
linguistically different children. This has also involved 
evaluation and field coordination staff to a considerable degree. 



bilingual Curriculum Development 
5. Dissemination 



A conservative estimate sets the number of Kindergarten English 
Guide distributed this year at 500, with Spanish Guides 
approaching 300. The extensive dissemination of bilingual 
materials this year was due in part to the effective dissemina- 
tion activities of the previous years such as STRATEGIES, 
bilingual newsletter which had a wide circulation and generated 
much interest in the progress of the materials and the services 
of the program. The work of the field coordinators and other 
staff members in keeping interested educators informed about 
the materials available, and the training of large numbers of 
them to use the materials made a significant contribution 
qualitatively as well. 



Members of the bilingual staff have attended several conferences 
informing others of the program. Among them are the State 
Migrant Conference, Lansing; the Southwest Council of Foreign 
Language Teachers, El Paso, Texas, and the Midwest Regional 
Meeting of Directors of Migrant Education. 

Dissemination in the form of teacher training has taken place 
at workshops or in-service training sessions in cities across 
the state: Grand Rapids, Pontiac, Flint, Muskegon, Ludington, 

Breckenridge and others. A regional workshop was held at 
Montcalm Community College. 



Consultant services for the selection of materials and the 
structuring of bilingual programs provided to participating 
schools (see section 4 for list) is another very positive 
form of dissemination. 




Bilingual Curriculum Development 
6 ~. Phase Out 
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The "phasing out" of the bilingual program is being accomplished 
through cooperation with the Michigan Department of Education, 
Title I, Migrant Program. This will result in a new primary 
bloc interdisciplinary and bilingual language arts program for 
Mexi can-Ameri can children. This project provides for pre- 
paration of oral language primary materials similar to those 
prepared at the kindergarten level. 

The curriculum documents prepared by the program will be sub- 
mitted to ERIC for more general availability. 

Title VII support for our continuing demonstration program 
in cooperation with the Lansing School District will allow 
the complete development of the secondary level Hi spano - 
American Language and Culture - a language development course 
whose content is the cultural heritage of the Spanish-speaking 
American. 
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The Learni ng laboratory 

Harry Regenstreif Program Director 

Robert Soberg Audio-Visual Graduate Assistant 



Consul tants : 



Content specialists from many 
curriculum areas provided the 
material for the programs which 
are described in the report 
which follows. 
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Learning Laboratory 
1. Objectives 



Major Objectives 

(1) To disseminate information on the learning laboratory concept. 

(2) To conduct ah operational learning laboratory program in two 
Ann Arbor Schools. The principal behavioral objectives of 
the Learning Laboratory Program included developing a program 
which will produce changes in students as follows: 

A. Students who use the carrel will demonstrate better 
performance on achievement tests of the four fundamental 
skills than comparable students who do not use the 
carrel.. The four fundamental skills include aural com- 
prehension, speaking, reading, and writing. 

B. Students who use the carrel will demonstrate better, 
performance on achievement tests covering factual 
knowledge and insights into French and Hispanic art, 

. - music, : jii story , geography , current events, etc. 

C. Students who use the carrel will demonstrate increased 
interest *»n bo,th the study of the foreign language and 
sgcial aspects of the country in question, and in the 

f humanities in general . 

Special Conditions 

The above objectives should be achieved without: 

a) adding to teacher work load, or b) cutting into the amount of 
direct contact time between the student and classroom teacher. 

The realization of the above mentioned objectives of the Learning 
Laboratory Program would, in fact, go a long way towards bringing 
about better utilization of teacher manpower by allocating to the 
learning laboratory certain tasks which it can accomplish more 
economically than can the teacher, while at the same time it more 
efficiently makes allowance for individual differences among 
students. 

See the Evaluation Appendix for a discussion of the results of 
the evaluation. 



Learning Laboratory 
2. Anticipated Results 
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The Learning Laboratory idea, conceived as a cultural adjunct 
in the teaching of French and Spanish, has branched off into 
many curriculum areas. Programs were developed and put into 
use in the areas of Social Studies, Vocational Education, Mathe 
matics. Conservation, and others described briefly below. 



The use of Social Studies units at Burns Park elementary school 

" * i 

\ * 

has been quite successful. The children of this school and others 
have extended the Learning Laboratory into an *at home,' after 
school project, by taking; recorders and tapes home with them. 

The Learning Laboratory facilities were also successfully utilized 
in a speech class project of recording, short book reviews for use 
by other students as an aid in selecting books to read i 

A Display Library was assembled with the cooperation and favorable 
response, of foreign language textbook publishers. Materials for 
display were contributed in numbers equal to the most optimistic 
expectations^ For this reason it is felt that the Display Library 
is one of the most complete collections of foreign language 
materials in the state of Michigan. The purpose of this activity 
was to establish a reference, collection of foreign language 
instructional materials. It was expected that materials selection 
adaptation or. development would be significantly guided as a 
result. This proved true. 



As the project comes : to a close there are seventeen mini-courses 

. . * ? . 

ready for use in the carrel. Some are as yet untried,. but for 
the most part field trials have been initiated. Brief description 
of each of the mini-courses follow. 



learning laboratory 
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LEARNING LABORATORY PROGRAMS 

1-6 French and Spanish Cultural Adjuncts 

Six mi nl -courses : French art, music, and social studies and 
Spanish art, music end social studies, which are intended to 
be a survey of the areas In question. The art and social 
studies programs employ slides and tapes. Music programs 
are on tape only. Episode topics are far-ranging and include 
such diverse episodes as rock-and-roll and Gregorian chants, 
fifteenth century miniature painting, Antonio Gaudi , Gallo- 
Roman France to modern Buenos Aires. These materials are 
appropriate for both Junior and senior high school students. 



7. Conservation 

A five episode program utilizing tapes, slides and specimens. 
The program is a biography of the Huron River appropriate 
for use in conservation, biology, or general science classes 
at the secondary level. 



8. Electronics 

j A seven episode program for the ninth grade using slides and 
tapes. The program familiarizes the student with the use of 
important test equipment. 



9. Mathematical Games 

A three episode program for junior high utilizing tapes and 
slides. The program familiarizes the student with the objec- 
tives and moves of the game “Equations." The student begins 
with simple game situations and moves to more complex matches. 



10. Music 

Seven episodes for fourth grade on. tape and slides also employ- 
ing items like reeds, strings and valves that introduce the 
student to the instruments of the orchestra, their history, 
their modern form, and the sounds they produce.. 



11. Reading (Elementary) 

A remedial program for primary students. Tapes, cue cards, 
and blank cards are used in conjunction with the Fernald 
kinesthetic approach to teach reading and writing. The 
Dolch word list serves as the basis for lexical items. 



Learning Laboratory 
Anticipated Results 
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12. Great Lakes 

A fourth grade elementary social studies program, fifteen 
episodes in length. The slides and tapes are used to 
give the student an understanding of Michigan's history, 
economy., geology and human and natural resources. 

13.. Wood $hop 

A program for ninth grade based on the identification of 
woods. Slides and tapes and wood samples are employed to 
familiarize pupils with the major types of lumber. 



14. French Explorers in Michigan > 

A five episode program for fourth grade on tape dealing with 
• the lives of the- principle French explorers of Michigan and 
the surrounding area. 



15. Business Education 

A six episode program for senior high employing tapes and 
slides. These episodes are designed to assist students 
in learning the operation of: the ten key adding machine, 
the IBM Selectric typewriter, the mimeograph and mimeo- 
scope, fluid duplicator, and dicating and transcribing 
machines. 



16. Upper 1 Penjjnsuld History 

A seven episode program for seventh grade on the geology, 
people, history, lumbering industry, mining industry and 
tourist industry of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Slides 
and tapes are used. 



17, Waitress Training 

A six episode program for senior high which trains high school 
girls in the basic waitress skills including: first impressions 
table setting, tray service, menu and ordering service, 
serving foods, and safety and sanitation. 



Learning Laboratory 
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Program Endeavors Not Reaching Expectations 

The number of Learning Laboratory episodes produced had to be 
restricted somewhat, due to limited staff and the amount of 
time required to write and assemble them. 

It was also found in the Learning Laboratory programs in Ann 
Arbor Secondary Schools that students definitely preferred visual 
aids with the sound and as a result, some fine sound-only programs 
did not get much use. 



Learning Laboratory 
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The Learning Laboratory has had an effect upon a very large 
number of school systems of Michigan as it has continually 
served them through correspondence, catalogues, literature, 
telephone calls, consultations, the Display Library, and parti- 
cularly through its demonstrations at FLICS. A selective annotated 
catalogue of Learning Laboratory Mini -Courses has been completed 
and is now available. This in itself is an important aid to 
teachers. 

The Learning Laboratory concept has been implemented in varying 
degrees by many school systems but particularly by FLICS Demonstra- 
tion Centers at Traverse City, Marquette, East Lansing and Sault 
Ste. Marie. Other systems using the materials are: Birmingham, 
Bloomfield Hills, Adrian, Grand Rapids, Pontiac, and Holland. 

The Learning Laboratory materials will be used also by an EPDA 
Humanities Institute, co-sponsored by Michigan State University 
and FLICS during the summer of 1969. The expansion of this pro- 
ject is remarkable when it is considered that only Grosse Pointe 
and Ann Arbor were considered as sites of implementation in the 
initial Title III proposal. 

A beginning has been made in introducing the Learning Laboratory 
concept to future teachers of foreign language. In 1968 and 1969, 
Dr. William Merhab of the University of Michigan and his classes 
in Foreign Language Methodology visited the FLICS demonstration 
center. As a result many of the students have indicated consider- 
able interest in the program. 

One of the most important effects of the Learning Laboratory has 
been upon school faculty who are now more aware of new ways to 
learn and are more confident in trying out educational innovations. 
The first elementary program implemented in the fall of 1963 was 
a revelation. It has been expected that secondary students in 
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many departments of the school system would use this equipment 
and find it a valuable learning experience; however, it is now 
evident that elementary students* too, can use A-V equipment 
successful ly : or» their own, even carrying it home to use in the 
evenings. 



Community agencies cooperating In the program 



MLA ACTFL Materials Center 

. NALLP (National Association of Language Laboratory Directors) 

* , ' i " „ * * . " i * ' * j 

. Ann Arbor Jews .. , 
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Center for Research pn Language and Language Behavior (U of M) 
Textbook Publishers 



Michigan Department, of Education 
Michigan Foreign Language Association 



miF Vg* 
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Learni ng Laboratory 
4. Results of Cooperation 

The Display Library is one outstanding result of cooperation with 
the Center for Research on Language and Language Behavior in 1968- 
1969. It contains a collection of foreign language texts, readers, 
workbooks, and other related materials currently published in the 
United States for secondary and elementary students. Foreign 
Language teachers throughout the state of Michigan can examine at 
their leisure a very wide variety of texts and materials assembled 
in one location. The Center will continue to maintain the library 
after the termination of the FLICS Project. The housing of the 
Display Library is in addition to the space allotted last year 
to the Demonstration Ceriter and to the collection of carrels. 

A photograph of fourth graders of Burns Park School in Ann Arbor 
and an accompanying article on the use of Learning Laboratory 
materials in the elementary schools., appeared in the December 6, 
1968, edition of the Ann Arbor News . The cooperation of this news- 
paper with the project has aided the dissemination effort con- 
si derably. 

The Michigan Department of Education through its Language Consultant 
Mrs. Barbara Ort, has been a continuing source of information ;and 
help in a variety of ways, but especially in the area of dissemina- 
tion, by providing a network for contact of interested professionals 
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Dissemination Has been greatly expedited through the Michigan 
Foreign' Language Association. Tiiroughout the project period, 
1966-1969, the association has offered opportunities for presenta- 
tions at conferences, and news of the project has been reported 

in its newsletter. Comment, as well as in our owh brochures and in 

\ * £ *- "*■ 

a series of FLICS' newsletters. 
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After the withdrawal of federal support , the Ann Arbor Public 
Schools will serve as a repository for Learning Laboratory 
materials. All textual materials will be available through ERIC. 

Uempnstrati on centers in the Ann Arbor, Marquette, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Traverse City, and East Lansing Public Schools will contin 
to be supported by local funds. 
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Associated Staff Training 
T7 Objectives 



The activities of the Associated Staff Training program were 
centered on three main areas of concern: FOCUSEu INVOLVEMENT 

OF THE SCHOOLS, TRAINEES, and CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT. The specific 
objectives of each are listed below: 



A. FOCUSED INVOLVEMENT OF THE SCHOOLS 

1. To locate schools to cooperate in training two or three 
trainees. The schools were to be as different as possible 
to provide a range of settings in which to develop and 
evaluate the skills of the curriculum. 

2. ToJdescribe the goals of Instructional Systems Consulting 
clearly enough to elicit questions, comments and offers 
of cooperation from administrators and teachers in these 
schools. 

3. To carry a variety of teacher-selected problems through 

I'o to a conclusion or solution so that both the teacher and 

the AST staff could evaluate the effectiveness and the 
relevance of training. 

4. To discover people in agencies contacted who could 
facilitate entry into other schools. 

5. To gather information on the appropriateness of the general 
innovation strategy. 

6. To solve a number of teacher-selected problems through 
the efforts of the trainee (and of the staff when needed). 



B. TRAINEES 

1. To employ two or three trainees to work through the first 
drafts of the curriculum and provide feedback on such 
matters as clarity, relevance, difficulty, and efficiency 
of instruction. 

2. To. place the trainees in actual consulting relations with 
teachers and follow them through a variety of teacher- 
selected problems. 

3. To develop a set of selection criteria for trainees. 
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Associated Staff Training 
1. Objectives 



C. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

1. To translate the objectives of the curriculum from the 
Results of Planning Document into performance tests for 
each of the component terminal behaviors. 

Z. To specify long term evaluation procedures by writing 
the questions and developing the rating form and pro- 
cedures for collecting data. These will be used in 
training observers who will visit the schools and in 
collecting data. 




3. To collect short term evaluation data for each of the 

components of the training program in the form of test 

scores and ratings of trainees at the end of each segment. 



4. To write and reproduce a working draft of the materials and 
exercises which constitute the curriculum. The units are: 
Problem Explication, Analysis and Selection 
Quantification of Behavior 

Behavior Modification 

Instructional Design and Development 

Systems Analysis and Design 

Search 

Research 

Di ssemi nati on 

(The description of the contents of each unit can be 
found in the Results of Planning Document.- Sample 
outlines of three units are in the appendix.) 

5. To write outlines and manuals and to collect the non- 
textual materials which will contribute to making the 
curriculum a self-sufficient training unit in order 
to disseminate the curriculum as a self-instructional 
course. 




6. To write a description of the curriculum development i 

process, the operation of the course, and the interaction j 

of the training program with actual teachers in schools. \ 

(The purpose of such a document is to catalog problems 1 

encountered in implementing such an innovative agent). \ 
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Associated Staff Training 
1. Objectives 
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Also, four major objectives have been set for the 


current year: 



1. Elaboration and adjustment of the curriculum materials 
to train personnel already in the schools and in extra- 
language areas. 

2. Preparation of the curriculum materials as a’ self- 
instructional package. 

3. Dissemination and demonstration of AST activities and 
products. 

4. Training via workshops and self-instruction a sizeable 
number of trainees. 

See the Evaluation Appendix for a detailed discussion of the 
extent to which the objecti ves were met. 


















Associated Staff Training 
2. Anticipated Results 
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The reception accorded both the general design strategy and the V 
specific curriculum of Associated Staff Training exceeded our 
expectations. Some time has been spent in informing the 
educational community, not only of our product, but also of our 
rationale and philosophy of innovation. (See below, section 5; 
Dissemination). Perhaps these efforts have helped to produce 
the positive reception among school people. 

The concept of training local personnel as guides for, and 
generators of, innovation has been remarkably well understood 
and accepted by our target population. Furthermore, the parti- 
culars of the curriculum, i.e., the course topics and the teaching 
materials themselves, have been equally well received. There 
seems to be little need to "sell*' the problem definition/problem- 
solving approach our curriculum exemplifies. 

In summary, acceptance by school personnel of the foundation 
principles ,( the strategy), and of the specific means of implementa- 
tion, (the tactics, represented by the curricular materials), 
has far exceeded our expectations. 

Below Expectations 

There is always a problem of producing an instructional environ- 
ments reinforcing that students' studying behaviors are main- 
tained. It is additionally difficult, when, as in this case, 
the student population has many calls on its time. Just pro- 
viding enough support for the in-service teacher so that he 
completes the AST teaching materials has been something of a 
problem. Indeed that was one of the reasons for originally pro- 
posing in-house trainees in addition to trainees on the job. 
Furthermore, the system in which the teacher works makes it 
difficult for him to apply and so maintain the skills he acquires 
in the AST course. 
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Associated Staff Training 3.5 

zT Anticipated Results ' . 

# M 

It Is our impression that things have worked out well considering 
the large number of constraints which in-service training 
involved. Yet we had expected to produce more trainees and 
trainees who produced more impact on the system. A Variety of 
attacks on the problem is being carried out at the time this 
report is being prepared and hopefully one or some combination 
of them will prove tiseful. - ' 
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Associated Staff Training 
3. Effect on Educational Agency 



The main qffqct is an indirect one upon the educational system: 
the curriculum has .been revised sufficiently so that it can- now 
be. considered of high quality. 

Di rect .effect of the AST project has , of . course , been greatest 
and most obvious in the area of teacher training. The following 
are examples: 

Frederick Dornback, a school psychologist and a trainer 
of teachers uses AST Course 1, primarily through a course 
he teaches at the National Teachers’ College in Evanston, 
Illinois, and through his Title III project. 
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At Eastern Michigan University in Ypsilanti this past 
year, an extension course in behavior modification techniques 
was taught at the request of the Belleville School System. 

AST materials were used exclusively. j 



A very satisfying experience was the result of work with 
Dr. Martin Sundel, of the School of Social Work at the 
University of Michigan. He worked with AST staff in the 
writing of a course, and, using skills taught oy the AST 
curriculum, he wrote tests and developed a course. 




Teachers who have gone through the curriculum have been 
interested in and enthusiastic about making application of this 
training in the classroom. It was obvious that there were 
results. The data on the effects are reported in the Evaluation 
portion of this report. 



In that^ part of the report is a presentation of results from 

the following: \ 

l 

Kellogg Elementary School ] 

Woodcrest Elementary School, Midland j 

Central High School, Grand Rapids 1 

Traverse City Schools ] 

The Regional Enrichment Center, Kalamazoo, Michigan 

David Carlisle, Far West Laboratory for Educational \ 

Research and Development, Berkeley ; 

Sister Mary Ramona j 

Mercy College, Detroit , ] 

Sister Mary Elizabeth LaForest S, } \ 

Mercy College ~ j 
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Associated Staff Training 
3. Effect on Educational Agency 



Dale Rice 

Eastern Michigan University 
Frederick Dornback 
Title lit Project 
Geneva, Illinois 
Stan Bennett ... 

Undergraduate Ed. Psychology 
C-300 course 

Karen Howard, Social Work 
graduate student 
. f Dr:.t Martin SundeT 

School, of Social Work. 

University of Michigan 

• ; ‘ , 

/ * * * * * * 

Other results of cooperation of AST with educational agencies 
have been: 

1. Feedback to staff on effectiveness and usefulness of the 
training. 

2. The solution of. a number of teacher and administrator 

problems. , 

3. Training of a number of school personnel around the 
state. 

4. Requests filled for consultation and training for many 
schools and agencies. 



• f * 

Associated Staff Training 

4. Effect on Cooperating Agencies 



1. Cooperating agencies are those listed in #3 above. 

2. Results of cooperation are reported in items #3 above and 
#5 below. 

3. No changes in affiliation have occurred except for the 
additions noted elsewhere in this report. 
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Associated Staff Trai ning 
b. Dissemination 



3.8 



Because the Associated Staff Training materials are completely 
self-instructional, if a set is available, the training is 
available too. Therefore, the most significant and efficient 
dissemination has been accomplished by presenting the materials 
to interested. institutions had by encouraging them to install and 
make available to their constituents the training course. 
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Another effective form of dissemination involves the people who 
have taken the-course. Often they, in effect, disseminate the 

materials, or at least the ideas of the program by using their 
training to teach others. 



A review of some of the institutions and people involved or 
potentially involved, in the above follows: 



tdura^oI n ^ 1ich - 9an r University Professor of Special 
Education is using Course I and Course III in extension 
course for teachers. extension 



Fred Oornback, Title III project director and school 

ho^ h M l09is J’ 6eneva » Illinois, is training teacher] 
both through his Title III project and his course It 
the National Teachers College in Evanston, Illinois. 



as nlrt^fVhf i ? considering using the curriculum 
?cn£ r?P?ni th m °del elementary teacher training program 

1968~ FI LD ° ne ninS SUCil pr °S ranls funded by USOE in 



nni! Su H 1v ? n * Professor of Education, Wayne State •• 

1969 Ii^ y tIL. re 6Wi 2 9 ! he mater1a1s for use in summer 
1959 wi tn teachers and student-teachers. 



liln f n!° r l* ^ r i Z0 2 a State University is considering 
using the materials for a course called Behavior Modi- 

[ion! °Pc ln , E ? UCat , l0 r f0r Teachers and als ° in an Educa. 
tional Psychology Laboratory course. 



I5%hl C i!?f n - D ? par -'!!? n ? of E<tucati °" is considering use 
of the materials witn its foreign language consultant. 
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Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate School Special Education 
Department is considering using the materials for a 
workshop for school psychologists. 

The staff of the Maxey Boys Training School near 
Ann Arbo*:, Michigan, is being exposed to the materials. 

Among others interested in AST materials: 

Dean, School of Education, University of West Virginia, 

Foreign Language Coordinator, Jefferson County School 
District, Lakewood, Colorado. 

Instructor of Radiology Technology, University of 
Glasgow Medical School, Glasgow, Scotland. 



Information about the AST program was reported by Far West Labora- 
tory's Educational Research and Development Project in Ar range - 

Training for Effective Use of Educational Research and 
Development Information . 

t 

Related Information was also contained in three papers which 
were delivered in March ,1969, by AST staff members to the 
Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters. 
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Associated Staff Training 3.10 

6". Phase Out 
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The Associated Staff Training materials can be made completely 
accessible easily because they are self-instructional. The 
extensiveness of the phase-out is contingent upon the effective- 
ness of the dissemination effort, or the number of places the 
AST program is placed and used. The list of institutions where 
copies of the materials may be found is in the AST dissemination 
section of this report. It is expected that these and other 
institutions will reproduce these materials to meet their needs 
in a multiplier effect. 




The materials will also be submitted 
generally available. 



to ERIC to make them more 




George T. Eddington Program Director 

Guido Regel brugge Production Coordinator and 

Curriculum Writer 

Victor Barbeau Research Assistant 

Laurie Pearlman Research Assistant 

Nelson Brooks Consultant 

James McClafferty Consultant 



Humanities in French 
TV Objectives 
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This course has a scope and depth never before offered at the 
secondary level, dearly every aspect of the target culture 
receives attention in the curriculum. In addition, the curriculum 
maintains and expands the second-language skills of the 
students. More specifically, the Humanities program has five 
objectives. 

a. Students will demonstrate gains in proficiency in the four 
fundamental language skills and will score higher on standard- 
ized tests than students enrolled in existing programs for all 
levels at which the new program is introduced. 

b. Students will demonstrate an improved knowledge ana applica- 
tion of basic linguistic concepts in French. 

c. Students will know significant cultural features of the people 
whose language they are studying, including key geographical, 
economical and political concepts, as well as contemporary 
values and behavior patterns of the people. Therefore 
students will learn basic sociological and anthropological 
concepts and be able to use them as basic tools of cultural 
analysis. 

d. Student will know significant humanistic achievements of the 
people whose language is being studied. These include 
literature, art, arid music - with a knowledge of the works 

of outstanding artists, authors, and composers - and something 
of the creative processes themselves. 

e. Throug.i the expanded, in-depth program, students will demon- 
strate increased interest in studying both the language and 
general culture of the target country. 

Formal evaluation of the pilot classes at Grosse Pointe and East 
Lansing was undertaken by tire FLICS evaluation staff. For re- 
sults of that evaluation see Evaluation Appendix. 



Humanities in French 
2. Anticipated Results 
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During the first two years of the project there was an unusual 
amount of teacher interest in the project. Classroom teachers 
from all areas of Michigan consistently attended planning 
conferences during 1966-1967, as well as demonstration Conferences 
during 1967-1968. The extent of this teacher involvement and 
enthusiasm was useful and gratifying. Student enthusiam, too , was 
and remains high. 

During the third year of this project, the number of requests 
for information from across the country has exceeded expectations. 
(See section 5 below) 

During August of 1968, a very successful two week workshop was 
held. Sponsored by FLICS, the Detroit Public Schools, Michigan 
State University, the Detroit Institute of Arts, and the Grosse 
Pointe Public School System, the workshop was designed to assist 



teachers of French at the secondary level to become acquainted 
with the Humani ties-in-French program, and to serve as a pilot 
program for the EPDA Institute in the Humanities to be held in 
the summer of 1969. This institute will be co-sponsored by 
FLICS and Michigan State University. 

The twenty participants in the Humanities in French workshop 
expressed great satisfaction with it, stating that it was most 
practical and informative. 

Program Endeavor s Hot Reaching Expectations 

It has been disappointing that during the third year it has not 
been possible to complete the revision of materials and the 
writing of a teacher's manual as carefully and as quickly as 
planned. Workshops designed to provide teacher involvement in 
the critique of materials and techniques have had to be postponed. 

As a result, therefore, we have not been able to provide the ser- < \ 




Humanities in French 
2. Anticipated Results 
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vice the schools and teachers have wanted. It was impossible 
to find the skills needed. . 

A Spanish curriculum outline, largely designed on the model of 
the Humanities in French materials, had been projected. In 
spite of very vocal interest on the part of teachers, there 
were insufficient skills and funds available for this purpose. 



Humanities in French 

3. Effect on EducatTonal Agency 
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The most impressive effect resulting from the Kumani ties-in-French 
Program has been the participation and the active involvement 
of foreign language teachers in the development and implementa- 
tion of the materials. 

During the?third year, the curriculum has been operating in both 
Grosse Pointe High Schools (North and South), Birmingham, 

Berkley, East Lansing, Traverse City, Grosse Pointe University 
School, Wauset Regional High School in Massachusetts. Some units 
of the program are being used in Detroit Public Schools, Bloom- 
field Hills, and St. Agnes High School in Flint. 

It is felt that the Humani ties-in-French materials in conjunction 
with electronic carrels have made language programs very flexible. 

There has been a marked effect upon the students participating 
in the program. They have indicated that their enthusiasm is 
due to several factors, but primarily: the opportunity to form 
concepts on the basis of wide exposure to resources, and the 
experience of participation in a free exchange of opinions and 
atti tudes . 



Humanities in French 

4. Effect on Cooperating Agencies 
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The following agencies have cooperated in the project: Detroit 
Institute of Arts, Detroit Public Library, French Consulate in 
Detroit, Grosse Pointe Board of Education, Michigan Department 
of Education, Michigan foreign Language Association, University 
of Detroit* Center for Research on Language and Language Behavior 
of the University of Michigan* 



Results • ] 

Many of these agencies have made available in the form of materials 

j 

written and audio-visual , conferences and lectures, a wealth of 
material and services that enriched the curriculum and added 
meaningful experiences to the program of the students involved. 

jj 

Other agencies , such as the Department of Education and the i 

Michigan Foreign Language Association have provided opportunities 

3 

for dissemination in the form of presentations at conferences, j 

, * * * ^ 

and news articles . 

. - 

• » ' * * , '» 

Changes \ 

\ . \ 

Ho changes in affiliation have occurred. The. school programs 

listed above are in these counties: Ingham County, Macomb County, 
Oakland County, Ottawa County, Traverse County, Washtenaw County, 
Wayne County, Genesee County. \ 
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The major program dissemination effort in 1968 took place in 
August. Approximately thirty teachers, most from the Detroit 
area and suburbs attended an August 19-30 summer workshop 
designed to assist teachers of French at the secondary level 
to become acquainted with the Humanities in French materials. 

This workshop was held in Grosse Pointe with day-long meetings 
in East Lansing and Ann Arbor. 

Due to previous efforts, other dissemination in 1968-69 consisted 
largely of distributing materials as they were requested. One 
hundred and ninety-five requests for materials were honored. 
Faculty members and administrators requesting materials included; 
Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Brandywine High School, 
Wilmington, Delaware; California State College at Long Beach; 
Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, Georgia; Jefferson 
County School District, Lakewood, Colorado; Little Falls Senior 
High, Little Falls, Minnesota; Loughborough University of Techno- 
logy, Loughborough, England; Minneapolis Public Schools; Project 
ARISE, Lancaster, Mew Hampshire; Uippawan High School, Stanford, 
Connecticut; St. Louis Senior High, St. ! Louis Park, Minnesota; 
White Bear Lake Schools, White bear .Lake, Minnesota. 

The most effective dissemination possible for a new set of 
curriculum materials such as Humanities in French (Unit titles 
are; Culture, Youth, Values, Literature, Communication, Techno- 
logy, Area Studies of French West Africa and French Canada), is 
of course to train teachers in their use. With the assistance 
of the Humanities Teaching Institute of Michigan State University 
a summer teacher training institute with a year-long follow up 
will be offered in 1969. The institute will be supported by the 
United States Office of Education, EPDA. 

In summary, brochures, conferences, articles in professional 
journals, FLICS newsletters, teacher training and the institute 
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program "Have made up the dissemination effort. The annual 
foreign language research review to be published by Encyclopedia 
Britarinica will contain a reference to the FLICS Humanities -i n - 
French program. 

The three year dissemination effort of this program reached most 
of the teachers of French in Michigan and many from other states 
through local, state, and national reports to the profession in 
brochures, newsletters and conference program presentations. 



Humanities in French 
IT Phase Out 
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Grosse Pointe Schools will continue to use the Title III ESEA 
demonstration materials and make the program available to 
interested educators. Curriculum materials will be submitted 
to ERIC for wider availability. 




Hlspano-American language and Culture 
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Assistant Writer 
Production Assistant 
Production Assistant 
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HI soano- American Language and Culture Program 

1. Objectives 



5.1 



The major objective of the Hispano-American Language and Culture 
Program was to build a curriculum that would enable students 



1. Maintain and expand their Spanish language skills so as to 
become literate and to demonstrate a proficiency in the four 
fundamental language skills. 

a. They will be able to understand with ease different 
varieties and levels of standard speech. 

b. They will be able to adapt their speech to different 
language levels, such as Informal, formal and Intergroup. 

c. They will be able to read with understanding. 

I 

d. They will be able to write a "free composition** with 
.clarity and correctness in vocabulary, idiom and syntax. 

2. Know significant features of the countries where the language 
is spoken. These include geographic and socio-economic attri- 
butes, contemporary values, and behavior patterns. 

3. Know significant humanistic achievements of the countries in 
question. 



4. Realize that their native language is an asset to themselves 
and society. 

5. Demonstrate increased interest in studying the language and 

the social aspects of these countries, and in the humanities 
in general. 



As the material are only in pilot tryout at the time of this report 
there is as yet little evaluation data. Initial use and testing 
have turned up extensive interest in the new program. Briefly 
the testing done so far indicates that it is likely that the new 
program is properly directed to remove the literacy and cultural 
gaps of Spanish-speaking Mexican-Amerlcan children. Dramatic 
increases in control of Spanish have been noted in some cases. 



Hispano-American Language and Culture Program 
2. Anticipated Results 
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The curriculum itself is a result exceeding expectations of the 
Bilingual Curriculum Development project. The concept of a 
curriculum devoted to high school age Spanish-speaking students 
with the specific goals stated above, was considered a valuable 
one, but with; the pressure to meet the needs of Spanish-American 
children struggling to learn English, staff did not know whether 
this extension of the project could be accomplished. The cultural 
content for a two year curriculum, a sequential outline of non- 
syntacti cal features, a sequential outline of syntactical patterns, 
and a model unit, completely worked out, which shows the integra- 
tion and relationship of all facets of the program, have been 
completed. 

Adoption of the development task by the Lansing School District, 
with Title VII support, has been a heartening solution of the need 
to complete these urgently needed materials. 
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Hispano-American Language and Culture Program 
3. Effects on Educational Agencies 
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The effect of Hispano-American Language and Culture upon educational 
institutions at this time is minimal, because the basic curriculum 
is just reaching completion. It is noteworthy, however, that as 
a part of the Bilingual Language Arts and Social Studies Program 
of . the Lansing Public Schools, the HALC materials will be piloted 
in the high schools, beginning operation in September of 1969. 

Other schools in Detroit and Michigan will also use the materials. 

Schools in Lansing and Adrian that have tried out units of the 
HALC program as they were completed have indicated their intention 
to continue the use of the materials. 
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Hispano-American Language and Culture Program 
4. Effect on Cooperating Agencies 



5.4 



0 

The International Institute of Flint, Michigan used units of the 
HALC materials In a ten session Saturday class for Spanish-Americans , 
seventy-five students. 

Michigan State University's Center for Latin American Studies, 
in the early days of the project, was helpful in finding consultants. 





Hispano^American Language and Cult ure Program 
6. Dissemination 
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Two conferences served to expose the HALC program to a sizeable 
number of Spanish teachers: The Conference on Cultural Pluralism 
In Orchards Lake, Michigan and the Michigan.- Foreign, Language 
Association- conference. 1 n Lansing. 

The program .was also promoted' by the, Bilingual Curriculum Develop- 
ment Field Coordinator In his frequent contacts .with, schools 

with Spanish-speaking American children. 



Other dissemination ofthe program was facilitated by the Interest 
fsurvev Which, was - circulated to- Spanish teachers tnrougnput the 

w * 

state to gauge existing interest and generate more. In aeditsc*?*, 
materials were sent to various representatives of the iie.xican- 
Amerlcan constituency of the United States for criticism. 



As a result of the above some 60 letters were responded to In 
the course of the year. Materials and information were sent. 



The program has been visited by about 30 people from southwestern 
United States, and across Michigan, Including the executive 
secretary of the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
Languages, Mr. Paquette. 
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Hispano-American Language and Culture Program 
6. Phase-Out 
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The materials which have been prepared at FLICS will serve as 
a basis for diversification and extension by a Bilingual ESEA 
Title VII Program in the Lansing School District. The materials 
ready for expansion include a complete model unit which shows 
the integration and relationship of the three facets of the pro- 
gram: noh-syntacti cal Spanish language features; the history of 

Meso-America and its influence on the heritage of Spanish-speaking 
Americans; and the outline of syntactic patterns in Spanish. 

Diversifi cation and extension during 1969-1970, with Title VII 
support, will include the preparation of approximately 23 chapters 
based on the model unit and supporting data, to be completed by the 
close of the FLICS project. 
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SPAN 0 - A MB RICAN LANGUAGE 
AND CULTURE PROGRAM 



US' 



Overview ^nd sample pages 
of completed lessons 



Hispano. Ame rican Language and Culture 
Overview 
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^A s P ano American Language and Culture (HALC) is a Spanish program 
for secondary level students of Spanish-speaking background. 

Its development was begun in Michigan by Foreign Language Innova- 
tive Curricula Studies (a state-wide Title III LSBA project). 

The timetable of development of the HALC materials calls for the 
first version of this two-year program to be ready in June 1970. 
HALC was designed to provide students, first, with a means of 
maintaining anu developing language skills in standard" 

Spanish, especially reading and writing; .and, second 
with a means of understanding their cultural identity by acquiring 
knowledge of their heritage, namely, early Middle American cultures 
ana their subsequent determination of Hispano American presence 
and influence in the United States, 

Materials development was undertaken since existing instructional 
materials neither focus on the particular needs of Spanish- speak- 
ing Americans, nor are geared to the language skills they possess. 
Bering the planning stage of the hispano -American Language and 
C ulture program, it was necessary to establish what was an appro- 
priate approach and a significant content for the new course. 

After several procedures for choosing goals and for developing 
sequences of instruction were tried, the content of the student 
materials resolved itself into a choice between (1) a systematic 
study beginning with tne development of civilizations in Middle 
America and their subsequent determination of tne hispano -American 
presence and influence in the Unitea States, or (2) some modifica- 
tion or imitation of the typical areas of texts on a foreign 
civilization. It was finally decided that the focus on one major 
conceptual structure had more likelihood of making a lasting change 
m student behavior. Instrumental in this decision was the advice 
of a number of specialists and, in particular, that of our major 

consultant, a cultural anthropologist who is a Mexican American 
himself. 
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Mere relevance was considered too ephemeral a basis on which 

to build a connection between the cultural identity of the 

/ 

Spanish-speaking child in the United States and the solid achieve- 
ments of his distant and recent ancestors. It was also felt that 
the single cultural and historical theme of Spanish American heritag 
could *be more intellectually rewarding than a disconnected set of 
topics, lacking both sequence and continuity. Finally then, it 
was decided that one viable way for the Spanish- speaking American 
student to acquire a deeper understanding of his cultural identity 
is for him to study the engrossing story that traces 'the cultural 
developments of his people, this story includes both , the* con - 
tinuitie s and discontinuities within the processes of growth and 
extinction of. those civilizations, whose greatness is part of his 
heritage. , . 



The cultural content of the course centers on the major events 
and processes of the pre-history and history of Middle Americans 
and their subsequent* determination T of the Hispanor American in- 



fluence in the United States., The following divisions, ,are used: 

I. "Populating the New World 

II. "The Good Producing Revolution" 

III. "The Rise and Development, of. Middle American Civilization" 

IV. "The Conquest and Colonization" 

V. "The War of Independence, Building Nations and Modern Revolu- 
• '• tions" ‘ 5 * • 



VI . "Spanish American Influence in the United States" 

Under each of these headings, the general nature and character 
of the events are first described, and then put into a larger 
context, e.g. explaining the concepts used and describing genrally 
what, was happening in the rest of the world. In addition, atten- 
tion is paid to three types of factors underlying each of these 

* * ' . \ ' . * , , . , ■ , i ■ , ’ \ 

categories of events or epochs: geographical, cultural, and social 

■ ' ' ; ' - v • ' O ■ ! « r. >1 ,*•;*. . *V ' : ■> • J 

and political conditions. 



hispano-American Language and Culture g , q 

Overview 

What follows is a somewhat more detailed description of what is 
emphasized as the major focus under each of the sub-headings 
listed above. 

I. Populating the New World 

a. Man, not indigenous to the new world 

b. The racial composition and characteristics of the first 
migrants 

c. Their general level of cultural development, their social 
organization, and the relevant aspects of their technology 
which served to exploit the food resources 

d. the role played by geography and climate 

II. The Food Producing Revolution: 

a. The invention of agriculture and the particular good com- 
plex of Middle America 

b. The types of food and animals domesticated 

c. The circumstances leading to these discoveries and their 
dispersion 

d. The radical shift in way of life, division of labor, popula 
tion size, patterns of settlement, social, religious ana 
political organization 

III. The Rise and Development of Middle American Civilization: 

a. The appearance and variation in the characteristics of 
the Middle American pre-Cortesian civilizations * 

b. Their sequence cf developments and changes, particularly 
as they help explain and describe the establishment of 
the various cultural groups founa by the conquistadores 

IV. The Conquest and Colonization: 

a. The specific nistorical events and personalities involved 
in the Spanish Conquest of the major pre-Cortesian empires 

b. The different policies adopted by the Crown, the Church, 
and the conquering entrepeneufs towards the various groups, 
as well as the influence of some personalities on these 
policies . 
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c. The effect of geography in determining areas of population 
concentration for use by the Spaniards, and areas of 
economic interest 

d. Geography’s role in helping shape the future of Middle 
America, by the barriers it imposed upon unification, 

, and the regionalism it fostered, evident in the political 
subdivisions of today 

e. the interplay between the Spanish and the indigenous cul- 
tures (religion, philosophy or view of life and man, 

4 “ . < t 

economic and social organization, architecture, cuisine) 
leading t.o the distinctive traits of' Latin, America, evident 
today in Mexico and most of Central America 



V. 



Independence. The Nation-Building Process and Modern Revolutions 
a. The general and specific historical processes and events 
by which the countries of Middle America gained their 
independance from Spain and have, with varying degrees 
of success, striven to attain nationhood. 



b. The role played by popular, social and military revolutions 
in this nation building process 

c. The problems and particular patterns demonstrated by Middle 
American countries in their attempts to achieve "moderniza- 
tion" 



VI. Hispano American Influence in the United States: (Title 
tentative) 



The outline of thi* unit is still in the discussion stage. The 
unit will have several chapters, probably paralleling general 
historical periods. 

Readers interested in additional information concerning the new 
materials in development - Hispan o -American Language and Culture - 
may wish to contact the Lansing School District, Michigan. The 
lesson units, which are being tried there, are available for 
examination. Interested teachers are invited to use them with 
secondary level students of bilingual background. Comment and 
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suggestions for improvement are requested. The advice of 
teachers and Spanish-American specialists has been followed 
consistenly and has made a valuable contribution to the accuracy 
and usability of the lessons. 

The timetable of development of the HALC materials calls for 
the first version of this two-year program of * Spanish language 
skill development within the context of the cultural heritage 
of the Spanish-speaking American' to be ready in June 1970. 

The new program may be observed in op o r ati he LansTng 
School District, Michigan. 
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The major objective of the Polish Language anu Heritage Program 
was to construct a course outline" thaif cbuld be used by students 
in secondary schools in a semester, year or two year program 
in Polish Humanities, even in a short unit in social studies 
on - an*. important part of i. Eastern. Europe. 



I .*• • 







Thi w s Js.lhe,. package of Polish, materials : 

1. Six original units of written materials (approximately 300 pages 

. ,a. Jntroductipn to r Cul tuire , . . { . 

. b. Language 

* V r 'l « * * * * 

, . c. The. Setting : Geography . History 
.d.,^rts an<J ; Sciences . ; 

e. Contemporary Life 

„ I ’ - i * * ' / * - ' * 1 «* ^ ' 

f. Immigration 

2. Approximately 450 slides with taped commentaries in both Polish 

* lahd English tp acPoinpahy thP“iektuPl materials. S : 

5 ; ^ »-• , * A i i ' . * * \ • * * * ( \ i / j *** j ~ * i ; * * » ? 

3. A Study Guide for Students \and Teachers, containing: 

a. additional bibliographical references 

b. suggested activities and projects 
I'Cijs.uggesti.onSr. for correlating units and slides - 

: : d. sample questions -representing, mai n themes 

The, above material s^ can. be used : 

TV Wftjr chiTldr^W-lpV PoiiiW' background 0 to give them a certain 
respect for and pride in their Polish heritage 
; 2V with Ameri can studhrits , ho matter what their ethnic background, 
to reduce ethno-centrism 




Spme units have, been used by teachers who are also members of 
the writing team, but no data as to their effectiveness with 
students have been obtained.. . Because of the range of the 
materials themselves, the goals of Individual teachers would 
have to be determined before valid data could be obtained. 

In an effort to make as clear a statement as possible concerning 
the evaluation of the program, the following criteria have been 
applied to the program. 
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1. Comprehensiveness 



"'A *£**&■» "* • 



Treatment of major institutions of Polish 
life seems adequate; the omission of 
sports - especially athletics and soccer 
is regrettable * . . 



2. Audience 



Materials seem appropriate for use by 
teachers or advanced students. Not as 
accessible to younger high school or junior 
high levels. Both public and parochial 
students can use the materials. 



3. Language 



Treatment has been minimal.. The insertion 
of a bibliography of language . materials 
will remedy thiS to some extent. 









4. Reader interest Treatment of the materials to change the 

format to a book-like presentation^ is 
needed. Such things as improved lay-out 
appearance of page,- Chapter headings , 
questions,, and strategies for teaching 
are^ needed. Slides and tapes that are 
;>? • a part of the, curriculum have npt been 

evaluated. 



5. Emphasis 



- t ' I . «- t 

Culture as custom and institution rather 
than fine arts seems to pre-dominate. 
This is appropriate. 



o 
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6. Usefulness 1 

. ~ > » * - ■? 1 .'i * ' ' 



7. Qualificatl 
writers . 

. „ * •* ;r - * * * • . - . 



8. Teachability 
of materials 

\ * - ; i*» , ' " . * . 
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n class - Pilot teachers have been asked to submit 
statements on gaps and strengths of these 
materials. These will be attached if 
available in time. 

n of - Bilingual and bicultural specialists in 
’ 1 several areas were detained to develop 
original materials. Content seems well 
founded. 



: Adequate effort to provide written and 

visual materials as. well, as basic biblio* 

■ graphies has been made *. The resulting 
- : data and references are being made widely 

available in Michigan at nominal cost. 

No other set of materials exists. Teacher 
enthusiasm in class use and at conference 
presentations was uniformly high. 



9. Testing Program 



- None 
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Polish Language and Heritage 
2 . Anticipated Results 

< * i j » « - * ' * 

The enthusiastic cooperation of the Orchard Lake Schools and the 
writing team at FLICS, has been the major area where our expecta- 
tions have been exceeded. Not, only has their help been invaluable 
in the writing and editing of materials, but they have established 
a Center for Polish Studies which consists of the following 
diyisions ; : library, museum,, archives, curriculum development 
and visiting lecturer series. The Center will serve a permanent 
function in disseminating the FLICS Polish materials. 

A further very satisfying development resulted from the Michigan 
Department of Education *s Cultural Pluralism Conference held in 
March j 1969. A group of teachers interested in the Polish * 
materials have planned future meetings, with their general goal 
the further development of the FLICS materials - Polish Language 
and Heritage - into an eight year course of study in Polish 
language and letters. 
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As the Polish materials have just been cpmpleted.at the time 
of this report there has been little time for any educational 
or community agency to.be affected by them. Hov/e.ver # local 
schools and the Michigan Department of Education have exhibited 
a great deal of Interest in the potential of the new instructional 
materials to be the basis of humanities and social studies 
units or independent study projects for Polisn-American youth. 



There is even some. Interest in the development of a bilingual 
program in Polish and English. The major outcome is of course 



the initiation of the Center for Polish Studies in the' Orchard 



Lake Schools. 
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Cooperating agencies and consultants 



Cultural Attache 
Consulate General of the 
Pplish People's Republic 
Chicago, Illinois 


Friends of Polish Art 
% Richard Kubinski 
Hamtramck, Michigan 


Press Division 
Embassy on the Polish 
Peop 1 e ‘ s Repub 1 i c 
Washington, D.CC 


Tadeusz Barucki 
ZAIKS 

Warsaw, Poland 


Polish Museum of America 
Chicago, Illinois 


Orchard Lake Schools 
Orchard Lake, Michigan 


International Institute 
of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 


Prof. Edmund Ordon 
Slavic Department 
Wayne State University 
Detroit* Michigan 


Polska Maaazine 
Warsaw, Poland 


Prof. David Welsh 
Slavic Department 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 



Polish Language and Heritage 
5. Dissemination 




Informttibn r <bn the Polish materials has been dissfeiiiihated’ in 
' seyera’l ways . ■ Fdcul ty membe rs - of faadanha ^ <>6 1 1 ege » Li v on 1 a , 

Mi chigin / haVd worked’ wi tli FLICS personnel in ihe- preparation 
of mater ials. ; The sisters Staff parochial schools in Hamtramck, 
Michigan-, a Polish commuhity bf Detroit. Several 'units of atf ! 
early version of the Polish materials were used in a summer 
seSsibnat St. rl ori an ' s High School and the rev i s ed mate riail s 
are in use now throughout the school year. 



The Michigan Department of Education’s Cultural Pluralism Con- 
ference in March, and Central States Modern Language Teacher's 
Association Conference held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin in April of 
1969, were sizeable dissemination efforts to contact teachers 
and others. 



Numerous reguests for copies of the materials have been received, 
such as those from the Kosciuszko Foundation in New York, the 
Fitzgerald Public Schools in Warren, Michigan, and the Oak Park 
Schools, of Oak Park, Illinois. It is expected that approximately 
eighty sets of materials will be sent out in response to requests 
of this kind. 



The Orchard Lake Schools, staffed by Polish priests, are ve^y 
involved with our materials, trying them out in their class- 
rooms and giving us constant feedback. 



Polish Language and Heritage 
6. Phasing Out of Federal Support 
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The Polish Langu&ge and Heritage Program will continue to be 
revised and disseminated without Federal support* by the Center 
for Polish Studies of Orchard Lake, Michigan. The Center will 
receive all stencils, tapes and slides, and will make them 
available to any educational system wishing to use them. 

The. materials will also be available to the public through ERIC. 
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Dutch Language and Heritage 7.1 

1. U) Objectives 



The objectives of FLICS Involvement in the’ area of Dutch language 
and culture were as follows: 

** * * 4 

1. To give consultant assistance to Michigan schools In the 
^designing and Implementation of a course called Dutch Language 

„ r * ' * 

and Heritage. 

2. To develop a curriculum outline in Dutch culture which v, ^ J 1 d 

: Include audio-visual aids and be-adaptable for use in classes 
in; social -studios i art, music., or literature as well as in the 
sped al .program described above. 

3. To provide an appropriate model for school programs to foster 
bilingual and bicultural activities promoting cultural plural- 
ism in Dutch and other languages. 



Outcomes r . i 

As a result of the cooperation between, Michigan schools; and FLICS 
a one semester Dutch language; .and. Culture, course was implemented 
in January of 1963. .This pilot- course was offered to -tw.elfth grade 
students as an elective. The class met five. days a week, two days 
of which were fdeyoted to Dutch- language study, and the other three 
days to .history, painting, music and literature. 






i * 



The materials, for the teaching of Dutch heritage consisted of 

'» * ' * * » - i* * . * ** 1 1 * ' " * 

introductory lectures prepared by faculty members , slides, tapes , 
prints of painti ngs^ lectures presented by vis i ti ng sped all sts , 
and library, fnateriais. .The language work was adapted from Leonard 
Bloomfield. Spoken Jjutch . 



The following sgfcool year, 1968-1969, a full year course was 
instituted at Holland Christian High .School ,. .Holland, Michigan 



The second objective, that of developing a curriculum outline, was 
accomplished with the help of two consultants, Walter Lagerwey of 
Calvin College and Frans van Rosevelt of the University of Michigan 



amsaiBiEE 
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The final product consists of such items .as a selected, thematic 
bibliography of books, magazines, films, and slides, especially ., 
suited to the .Interests of high school students, and a bibliography 
of language texts and. materials for teaching Dutch. Finally there 
are concise overviews of the major areas ofDutch culture. 

* » ' ‘ • i . 4 > , 

FLICS cooperated with the Michigan Department of Education and 
Orchard Lake Schools in holding a'Conference oh Cultural Pluralism 
in march of-1969.'' As a result var i ous? ethnic- groups are' developing 
student programs In their own areas of interest. This ef font was 
especially fruitfuT in regard to the impetus in PoKsh* Dutch, . -• 
American Indian and Black studies. , . , ' • 






An indicator of achievement of our third goal - to develop a model 
for curriculum in multi-ethnic studies - is the interest l=n.\ys&V‘’‘’ 
0 # the materials by the Michig-ab "Dtep'artme^t^t^* Education ^Social * ’ 
Studies Coiiimi ttee on Education about nori ty Group sv A * senior 
staff member has been i n Vi tecF to be come a membe r of tha t. commi t tee . 






Since the definitive curriculum document became available drily * 
in March, 1969, It 1 s-^meWHat l eirTy 'in these 'few intervening months 
to appraise the effectiveness of the effort undertaken. The evalua 
tion of R. Edmonds i Human Relations Cdordlnato^ Ann Arbor 'Public s 
Schobfs, and social 1 studies' teacher, is goofed: 4 : 1 ike your non- 
directive format. Each teacher and student must make his own ; 

^in such a program and that's ; the Only way’ We are going 
to have good multi-ethnic studies - everybody do : his -own thing. " 

In an' effort tb make as clear a statement as possible con'cerning 
the evaibatidn of the program, the following ’criteria have bden 
applied to the program. 
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Criteria - Dutch Language and Heritage 

< ■ > . , i i , ’ ‘ " 

< , . T ' — 

1. Utility - The Curriculum Guide provides quick and 

f • reliableaccess to instructional materials. 

: * 1 i j ‘ * . *■*, 't ** * . s , * , % \ ‘ ‘ , . # • ' f 

^ ^ *■ • - — - 



2. Availability - Only materials available in Michigan and 

r : i . -n 5 :/ ‘ .large accessible collections have been 

- t . • c ir.r - - *:.i- Included; ' . - '• 




3. Feasability 

-* {" i v.* v '/ $ 



\ - 

- No large expenditures or unusual teaching 
skills are presumed. 




4. Imaginativeness -Popular topics* and areas are used to ensure 

motivating activities. 

_ r* * . * i 





vContemp ; qrary 
Emphasi s 



r Mate rial s of hi gh interest and relevance 
have been selected. 






? I 



6. Approach 



’- Socio-cultural treatment rather than 

3 n :• i 

traditional chronology seems more 
, . appropriate. . . ; 



7. Supplementary - Because of the heavy Investment needed 

language materials mas ter the language the bibliography 

provided seems to be a useful guide to 
modern materials. 

8. Annotations - Lengthier annotations would have been 

more useful. 
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9. Dissemination - Distribution has been to ERIC, ACTFL 

(American Council on the Teaching of 

* ' * * ' 

Foreign Languages) and local schools. 
Museums and colleges seem to respond 
adequately to need. 

. .. . • ' i • ■ : J ; r • •' 

10. Teacher Comments :< * Teacher comments on utility of materials 

generally favorable, are available from 
Holland Christian Schools and other 
sources. Some attached. 

11. Need - Document was produced in response to 

request of community and schools of 
N Western Michigan. , , . 

* v . . - , 'j'> * * *. f ' ' • ' ^ *V ' r * * * 1 

""•’''I ^6 ^ ’ *; ^ " ’ 

12. Testing - No tests have been developed. 

13. Levels of - Advice on appropriate level for specific 

Application , . _ : topics* is lacking. 

14. Readability - Advice on reading difficulty levels for 

various grades is lacking. 

* ' C' ' 

No data are available. 



15. Field Tryout 



Dutch Language and Heritage 
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A Dutch; program had been mentioned in the operational proposal 
as a possible extension of the Humanities in Foreign Languages 
concept. Results have exceeded expectations in that a curriculum, 
Dutch Language and Heritage, exists. This curriculum outline is 
the result of local school and Title III cooperation. 



It has been disappointing that to date some systems in centers 
of Dutch population have not .initiated use of the materials. 
However, the materials will be indexed in the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Linguistics ^ and Center for Applied Linguistics. Additional 
efforts in dissemination Will be made through the Michigan Foreign 
Language Association and interested persons in the Netherlands 



Museum and the University of Michiga 
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.6 



v 



It seems Ijkely that schools In the western part, of Michigan 
will follow the lead of the. Holland Christian Schools - In adopting 
a Dutch Language and Heritage:; Studies Program , The impetus to 
a cultural plural tan*. in the schools which recognizes various 
ethnic elements in the community is the greatest change likely to 
result from this small program undertaken by FLICS, it already 
seems; ;to be a useful model for school offerings in Black Studies 
and perhaps study of the American Indian In. Michigan. . . 

. ^ r % • m m f t . I ; 

As yet there has been little rtime for any educational or community 
agency to be much affected by the availability of the Dutch 

.i . « - _ • 

curriculum,, as it was just completed at the time, of this report. 

An impressionistic evaluation of the pilot program in Holland, in 
a survey of staff and student opinion indicated student enthusiasm 
and teacher interest. Data are available from the Superintendent 
cf Holland Christian Schools, Mark VanderArk. In a letter to 
FLICS in the fall of 1968, he said: 

“We feel very strongly about the importance of courses in 
humanities that are oriented to ethnic backgrounds of American 
families. Our Dutch Humanities course seeks to identify the 
elements of cultural determinism that our people have carried 
with them from the Netherlands. Knowing something about them, then 
how can we appropriate the strengths of these cultural strands 
to the development of a better America? Students are intrigued by 
their discovery of the inter-relationship of geography, linguistics 
and religion, and as these in turn show themselves in political 
development, artistic expression, and the written record of a 
country. The self-concept of a 'Dtuch background’ student does 
improve with this study, from the side of being ashamed or at least 
indifferent about being 'Dutch' to being appreciative and perhaps 
justly proud of it. " 

Community agencies that assisted in this project were: The Dutch 

Museum of Holland; The Netherlands Information Bureau, Holland; 

Hope College, Holland; Calvin College, Grand Rapids; University 
of Michigan Germanic Department, Ann Arbor; Holland Evening Sentinel 
Christian Home and School Magazine; Michigan Department of Education 



Patch Language and Heritage : : , *, 7.7, 

5. Dissemination " 

Disseniinjatlon was facl 1 itated by a conference in Cultural Pluralism, 
March 20,: where the Dutch materials were distributed to interested 
educators.. }. r, ;< . V ;■ j 

- • ^ ■. , . - - J { : . , . 

• 1 ** , « . , 

It lcsr expeeteit that. Hoi land- Chri sti an. School s of Holland;, Michigan, 
will loovrfetfcue? ito disseminate the* material's through their demonstra- 
ti on program.: ■ no's :• .-7 *; ; . { - . . , 



« 3 J 






0 • 



Copies of the curriculum guide have also been requested by the 
i General Library of the iini versi ty of Michigan;' the Germanic Depart- 
ment ; .of. Calvin College, Grand Rapids;- the 1 Netherlands Museum, 
Holland, Michigan; the Michigan Department:of Education;, ERIC; 

Center for Applied Linguistics; eiearinghouse on Neglected Languages 
and AGm-HFL.. M- ; • . , . . . .. ... , , 



A distribution list of additibnalr concentrations of persons of 
Dutch background has been compiled. Each of these sites has 
been sent a copy of the curriculum guide. 
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The demonstration program will be continued with local school 
support. Additional development is planned through in-service 
efforts in schools and through state supported workshops. In- 
clusion of the program in the Michigan multi-ethnic social studies 
curriculum guide will provide the widest access to the materials 
although a more interesting development would be a functional 
connection of high school and higher education studies in both 
the language and the area study programs. 

This latter possibility is being investigated through such interested 
persons as the Michigan Foreign Language Consultant and school 
and university representatives. • 

As a curriculum development effort no further support is required. 

The curriculum guide is available to direct the establishment 
of school programs in language, humanities and in social studies. 
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Eval uati on Report 
Bilingual Curri culum Development 

Although this program has already demonstrated every kind of 
success possible it is in many ways just getting started. Future 
fundirig seems to be assured for attempts to extend the materials 
to many age level populations. The end of Title III funding in 
no way marks a significant change in activity of this project. More 
curriculum development is planned and has been funded cooperatively 
with Title' III and Title 1* since January 1969. teacher training 
workshops are scheduled and funded beyond the end of Title III 
support. Use of the materials in public schools is assured for the 

coming year, without title III support. 

f ~ . ' ? . * * ; '• ‘ 

* } ’ . 

These events have markedly influenced the evaluation of this pro- 
gram. Me have had to continue test development activities to keep 
up with the new goals and target populations of this program. In 
spite of this continual updating and expanding of the testing 
instruments we have had the opportunity to evaluate the effective- 
ness of the method when used with appropriate student populations. 

First, during the summer of 1968, the preschool extension of the 
FLICS kindergarten materials was carefully evaluated as it was 
used with four-year-old migrant children.. Although the materials 
were used extensively across the state, certain sites were selected 
for testing in an effort to focus on classrooms where the materials 
were beigg used systematical ly and properly. Three groups were 
employed. The first experimental group (El) received the iessons 
and periodic testing of oral language development using a specially 
modified version of the Michigan Oral Language Productive Test 
(see Exhibit I) resulting in one receptive and three different 

productive scores, described in Table I. The second experimental 
group received the Lessons but was tested only at the end of the 
program. The control group did not receive the lessons and was 
only tested at the end of the program. 
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The experiment covered a period pf roughly twenty-five instruc- 
tional days. The results reported below are from Evaluation 

Report ,#4* written by Daniel Ha]lahan; 

■'> ’ " ' »*“-* ’ 1 - • > -■ 

-.s ' ' • ■' ’ i ; . , . • • . - 

As can be seen from Tables 2, 3, 4, and 5, El performed consistently 

better than E2, and they both performed better than CG. An analysis 

* i . i. i ^ * ! . • I I> ‘ * * * 

of variance was performed among the three groups, for the number of 
rights, wrongs, omissions, and wrongs plus omissions for the recep- 

• t \ *S f *1 J ** ' 'j *• * .* 1 ’ . • . v % \ : * * '' ; 1 . ' J ' i 

tive items -and for: the three productive categories -- Productive 1, 

* * 1 * ' , * ' - # 

2, and 3. All 16 of these analyses of variance were statistically 
significant at the .05 levei or better. (See Table 6.) 

. - *5 j; 2 •. : 1 ; ^ i •; ' * / ' .... . . - ' - ^ 

Paired comparisons were made by means of one-tailed t-tests between 
El and CG, £2 and CG, and El and E2 for all 16 of the anovas. (See 
Tables. 7,8, and 9) These analyses were made since these three 

‘ * ) * ' ,1 ' ' i m * " k • * " - ' • x * , ' ■ ] ■ . 

comparisons were testing the three main hypotheses of the experi- 
mental design. 

The following were the results of the paired-comparisons: 

El vs. CG 

The Ss in the El group scored better than the CG Sss (See Table 7.) 
The significant difference between the two groups held up for all 
four criteria within all four categories -- Receptive, Productive 

5 * i 

1,2, and 3. 

£2 vs * CG 

m i 0 + < f * 

’ > HI 

In general, the E2 Ss^ performed significantly better than the CG Ss^ 
(See Table 8.) However, the t's for the difference between the 
two groups on number of wrong responses were non-significant for 
all four categories.. Also, the t's for the receptive items showed 
that the difference between the two groups was a weak one at best 
for this category. 
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El vs. E2 



In general, the El group scored significantly higher than the E2 
group. (See Tbble 9.) For number of omisisidns, however, the t's 
Were non-significant fh all three productive categories and only 
readied thW .10 level in the receptive category. Also, the t's 
for the Criteria of the Productive 3 category showed /that the 
difference between the two groups was a weak one at best for this 
category. • ; 



Correlations between an individual's score on the receptive Items 
and his score on the productive items were performed on all groups 
in order to ; see 1 f there was any justification for our analyzing 
the data wi th this distinction between receptive and productive. 

As can be seen ‘from Table TO, such an analysis was justified. The 



r's were low enough for groups Eland E2 to imply that how an 
individual fared on one type of item did not necessarily indicate 
how he Would do oh the other. type of item. Only for the Cg $s 
did this appear to be true; This Was no doubt due, however, to 
the CG*s overall poor performance on all items, whether receptive 



or productive. 



r >*/ »* *, r ,■ ,** J . ’ ' „ ■ 

An optimistic observation, above and beyond the fact that the FLICS' 
program produced significant positive results, Is.the fact that 
these results* were obtained with a rather moderate amount of struc- 
tured English instruction. Although the child was in school about 
seven hours per day , he recei ved : less than one-half hour of 
structured English instruction. Furthermore, mean attendance was 
only 28.2 diays and 24.6 days for groups El and E2 respectively. 

Thus, such significant effects as we have found could be even more 

. i , 

dramatl c 1 f an even more intensive program were implemented. 

• \ 4 ^ . 

■ ' * * » 

However, it should be cautioned that there is a lack of solid 
evidence of generalization of gains. Thus, even though both 
groups, El and E2, were effectively able to understand and produce 
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the English utterances that were specifically indicated within the 
lessons as goals, there is the possibility that these specific 
verbalizations were very nearly the only ones learned. While 
there was no systematic, empirical evidence gathered or this point, 
£ ^and the teachers of ET and E2 reported that the chi Idren made 
broader increases in language understanding and production than 
just those that were reflected intthe testing situation- Since 
these children were so severly deficient in language skills at the 
beginning of the program, it was not difficult to casually observe 
such generalized gains. 

The socially-oriented program no doubt achieved many worthwhile 
goals that are not of concern here. This research Is relevant only 
to programs aiming at improving the child's ability to understand 
and communicate standard English. 

Finally, it must be kept in mind that this study has reported only 
the short-term effects of this program. It would be naive to 

^ . . r' 

believe that the effects of this program would last without 
continued intervention. 

The kindergarten English for Speakers of Other Languages and 
Standard English as a Second Dialect program was used extensively 
throughout Michigan. Unfortunately, because of the emphasis on 
new program development, ^systematic follow-up of the ways it was 
used was not possible. .' We did have the opportunity to test in 
several classrooms in Grand Rapids where we can be somewhat 
certain of how it was used. The results, shown in Tables 11, 12, 

13, and 14, indicate two things. First, there is mild support for 
the hypothesis that the FLICS lessons lead: to increased oral control 
of key structures and sounds. Second, the results indicate that 
it is difficult to assess the impact of this type of curriculum 
without extensive efforts aimed at determining exactly how the 
teacher implements the lessons. 
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The teacher training activities of this program have been extremely 
successful During the previous project .year all teacher training 
acti vities.ware accompanied. by a pretest and a posttest. Their 
considerable effectiveness was summarized In the final report for 
that year. This' year* the materials have been revised. to follow 
a format that, necessi tates active participation of the teachers 
at evjery step of the program. This insures that the workshop 
cannot move to a new topic until; the teachers can respond success- 
fully!. The best evaluation under these circumstances is to include 
a sampling of the types of .worksheets that the teachers respond to 
during the workshop. They are included ;as Exhibit II *, v 
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Table 1 

The Three Productive Categories and the Types of Errors 

within Each 



Type of Error 


' Productive 1 


Productive 2 


Productive 3 


Structural 


X 


X 


X 


Conceptual 


X 


X 


X 


Omission 


X 


X 




Wrong Word Usage 


X 




X 



Table 2 

Raw Scores and Percentages for Each of the Criteria 
Within the Receptive Category for All Three Groups 





Rights 


Wrongs 


Omissions 


Wrongs + Omissions 


FI 

mm m 


Number of. . . 


44 


1 


0 


1 


Percent 


.98 


.02 


.00 


.02 


tz 


Number of... 


33 


10 


2 


12 


Percent 


.73 


.22 


.05 


i 

rs 

CM 

• 


CG 


Number of. . . 


20 


8 


12 


20 


Percent 


• 

cn 

O 


.20 


.30 


.50 



o 

ERIC 







O 



: * '• 
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r* *Vf^» \i { • 



R&w scores and Percentages for Each of the Cri teria 
Within the Productive 1 Category for All Three Groups 



' - ■ " 


Rights 


Wrongs 


Omissions - 


i 

Wrongs^* Omissions 


?* 


El 


Number of... - 


- 106 

i 


* 

38 


...... — •-« 


' % v * * * \ * ¥ * ' 

.. .. .. - — 46 — 


1 


V i f 

Percent — 


*69~t — 


— 4.25 ‘ 

? 

m 


* 05~ 1 

> 


— ! — .30 

, • i 

1 


.01 

i 


E2 


- Number of. . . - 


i 

. . .674 


’ ' t 

- n 

■v 


i 

- 11 - 

* 


t ' < i * - 

< 

•; 84- 

t * * 


2 


. N * 

Percent 


— .44 J - 

# 

i 


4 *" » 

.47 


.07 ; 


•j * » * 

- - 4 . 54 


.02 


CG 


-Number of...— 

_ . _ .. - - 


t 

.... ^35- - - 


57 ; 


. . - 43 - - 


v .. • * . » i . \ 

- - ■: too- - 


k 

1 


‘V* 

..... Percent — 


• * «. » 

— -.26 


42 - 


- - .32 - — 


'» S* < .** i - v 

- .74 — 


.01 — 




* Could not be categorized. 



Table 4 



Raw Sco^s : and Percentages for Each of the Criteria 
Within the Productive 2 Category for AVI. Three Groups 



- i" : r-™ 


-Rights r 


:r Wrongs^ . 


.Omissions 

J 4' ' ’ V- * ' \* 

c 


rr Wrongfs ♦ Omissions 


?* ! 

i 


El 


Number of ... 


110 1 j 


44 .34. 4 


s , ,; r 


• 

.... . - 42 - - 

* *■ * 


4 


Percent 


i ' r> 

.72 


J „. 2 2 ‘ „ 


\ \ 9 

.05 ■ 


.4 -4... : .37 ~ . 

* . 


^UI- 


E2 


A A * * 

Number of. . . 


3 

j71 _ 


69 

"" C* 

.. * 


. 11;. ..... 
i * 


- u * 1 . - • ”c-- t - 

* . s , -t ' . , 

; ... , -80 


2 ‘ ! 

* i- 


Percent 


.46' ' 


?X 

:.45 ; 


^4.07 


, '• • i- f .“ >" 

. .5.2 . . 


.02, 


CG 

i 


; / / ... 

Number of. .j. 


; 

37 


^ k » 

55'- ... 


» • 4 

■ ,,,43:...„ 


. 98 


1 . 


Percent 


.27 


.41 


.32 


.73 


.01 



c 



o 

ERIC 
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Raw Scores and Percentages for Each of the Criteria 
Within the Productive 3 Category for All Three Groups 





Rights 


Wrongs 


Omissions 


Wrongs + Omissions 


?* 

• 


El 


Number of.. . 


132 


12 


8 


20 


1 




Percentage 


.86 


CO 

o 

• 


.05 


.13 


.01 


E2 


Number of... 


111 


29 


11 


40 


2 




Percentage 


.73 


.18 


.07 


.25 


.02 


CG 


Number of.. . 


57 


35 


43 


78 


1 




Percentage 


.42 


.26 


.32 


.58 


.01 



Table 6 



Summary of F-Level s for the Anovas 
Among the Three Groups — El, E2, and CG 





CRITERIA 


Rights 


Wrongs 


Omissions 


Wrongs + Omissions 






F-Leve i 


F-Level 


F-Level 


F-Level 


C 

A 

T 

E 

G 

0 

R 

I 

E 

S 


Receptive 


8.64** 


3.47* 


4.26* 


8.48** 


Producti ve 1 


9.06** 


3.74* 


3.53* 


8.98** 


Productive 2 


8.85** 


4.13* 


3.53* 


8.80** 


Productive 3 


10.65*** 


3.68* 


3.53* 


10.98*** 



** 



PC. 05 



*** 



pc.01 



pc.001 



ERIC 



~UH&!2SI323 




3 



/ i 



t ) 






'vJ 



F P 

| Table 7 

* 

\ Suninary of Comparisons (One-Tailed T-Tests) 

1 W Between El and C6 

(? 

i 


i 

• 3 

4 

1 

i 

1 

\ 

2 

g 

1 

J 

$ 


i 

l 

l i 

f 

£ 

1 

\ 

i 

i * 


CRITERIA 


Rights 


Wrongs 


Omissions 


Wrongs + Omissions 


t 


Signif. 

Level 


. t ” 


Signif, 

Level 


t 


Signif, 

Level 


. t Signif. 

Level 


jr 

1 

* 

1 c 

i a 

1 T 

} E 

f 6 

[ o 

l R 

i I 

\ ' F 

* l Im 

i s 

i i 


Receptive 


4.12 


.001 


5 ATT 
1».7/ 


nni; 

• vw 


o n 

«•« • i 


.05 


A 19 
• • * 


cOOl 


Productive 1 


3.75 


.001 


1.59 


.10 


1 .89 


.05 


3.77 


.001 


i 

Productive 2 


3.76 


.05 


-0.50 


N.S. 


1.76 


.05 


1.71 


.10 


Productive .3 


4.05 


.001 


2.36 


.025 


1.89 


.05 


4.11 


.001 


ft 

\ 

\ 

1 

£ 

£ 

1 

►/ 

i 

1 


Table 8 

Sumnary of Comparisons (One-Tailed T-Tests) 
Between E2 and CG 


i • 

! i 

f * 

? i 


CRITERIA 


Rights 


Wrongs 


Omissions 


Wrongs + Omissions 


t 


Signif. 

Level 


t 


Signif. 

Level 


t 


Signif. 

Level 


t 


Signif. 

Level 


s < 

1 1 

ft 

f C 

E A 

1 T 
E 

| 0 
R 
1 

f E 

\c\ 


Receptive 


1.54 


.10 


-0.31 


N.S. 


1.75 


.05 


1.58 


JO 


Productive 1 


1.78 


.05 


-0.62 


N.S. 


1 .76 


.05 


1.76 


* 4 

.05 


Productive 2 


1.75 


.05 i 


-0.50 


N.S. 


1.76 


.05 


1,71 


.10 




Productive 3 


2.80 


.01 


0.94 


N.S. 


1.76 


.05 


2,88 


> 

.01 

1 


I / 5 

i 

'S 

i 

i 

l 

t 

5 

t o 

; ERIC 

?\T~. 


l 

j 

i 

* 

j 
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Table 9 



Summary of Comparisons (One-Tailed f-Tests) 
Between El and E2 



u 




CRITERIA 





Ric 


jhts 


Wrongs 


Omissions 


Wrongs 


+ Omissions 




t 


Signif. 

Level 


t 


Signif. 

Level 


t 


Signif. 

Level 


t 


Signif. 

Level 


Receptive 


2.54 


.025 


2.17 


.025 


1.57 


.10 


2.65 


.01 


Productive 1 


2.35 


.025 


2.98 


.005 


0.34 


N.S. 


2.35 


.025 


Productive 2 


2.36 


.025 


3.19 


.005 


0.34 


N.S. 


2.35 


.025 


Productive 3 


1.45 


.10 


1.91 


.05 


0.34 


N.S. 


1.40 


.10 



u 



Table TO 

Correlations Between Number of Rights on Receptive 
and Productive Items and Correlations Between 
Number of Wrongs on Receptive and Productive Items 



- 1 


CRITERIA 


0< M k4.« 

ixiynuo 


Wrongs 


G 

R 

0 

U 

P 

S 


El 


-.225 


-.188 


E2 


.655 


0.00 


CG 


.676 


.449 
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Table 11 


\ 


O 

w fcroup with systematic use of FLICS materials Sept. 

% 


- Feb. 1969 


Category 


% Correct Pretest 


% Correct Posttest 


* 

% Gain j 


♦ 


(» - 15) 


(N - 9) . 




1 


44 


67 


23 


E 

c 


A 


53 


25 


3 


51 


75 


24 ‘ j 


4 


28 


42 


14 ! 


5 


27 


59 


32 


6 


43 


63 


20 j 


o , 


23 


42 


19 j 


8 


51 


72 


21 | 


9 


62 


85 


23 1 


10 


65 


80 


15 ] 


11 


32 


67 

• 


! 

** ^ j 

■ l 

j 


Cj 






* 

5 

5 


O 






t 


ERIC 






l 


rrr' 


„ ^ y , 


" * " ' ” y ^ ~ 


1 



£ 














i 


\ 

t 

* 

t 






Table 12 
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l 

i 

\ 


i 

( 

£ 














% 


£ 

A 

c 

e 

, 


Group with systematic 


use of FLICS 


materials Sept.- May 1969 


oj 


5 


Category 


% Correct Pretest 


| % Correct Posttest 


% Gain 




[ 

{ 

i 

5 




(N = 18) 






(N = 12) 






& 

> 

( 

{• 

i. 


1 


42 






57 


15 




£ 

f 


2 


42 






52 


10 


\ 




3 


40 






52 


12 




i 

f 


4 


44 






42 


-2 




£ 

> 

; 

i 


5 


29 






36 


7 




& 

t 

7 


6 


36 

i 






49 


13 


O 




7 


25 






22 


-3 




£ 


8 


59 






51 


-8 


4 




9 


52 






58 


6 


a 




TO 


64 




$ 


67 


3 






11 


43 


( 

i 


i 

i 

! 

\ 

i 


54 


11 


3 
















Ljj 


herjc 

I f 

' - M i 

















- - • v * "**’**■ 



' F*- 







J 



Category 



*» 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 



Tabl 

Group Not Using 

Pretest 
(N = 16). 

64 

58 

62 

38 

34 

61 

29 

67 

56 

72 



13 

FLICS Materials 

Posttest 
(N * 16) 

7): 

53 

59 

56 

55 

56 
25 
66 
83 
76 
51 
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Gain 



7 

-5 

-3 



18 



21 



*5 



-4 

-1 

27 

4 

6 




o 

ERIC 
n 
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Table 14 



Comparison of Gains Among All Groups 



Categories i 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
1G 



Gain 

(Initial 
systematic 
use . ) 



23 
25 

24 

14 
32 
20 
19 
21 
23 

15 



Gain 

(Continuous 
systematic 
use, ) 



15 

10 

12 

-2 

7 

13 

-3 

-8 

6 



Gain 
(no use) 



7 

-5 

-3 

18 

21 

-5 

-4 

-1 

27 
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The Learning Laboratory Program operated programs in Ann Arbor 
at Pioneer High School from February through May of 196S and at 
Forsythe Junior High from November of 1968 through May of 1969. 
Carrels were located in the libraries and were equipped with 
programs on French and Spanish art, music and social studies. 

The students visited the carrels on a voluntary basis during 
their .study halls. 

The programs on art and social studies were on tapes end slides. 
The music units were on tapes only. Programs were rotated every 
two weeks. The carrels in Forsythe Junior High had thirteen 
sets of programs in each of the six areas and Pioneer High had 
ten each In French and Spanish art and music and twenty each 
in French and Spanish social studies. Two social studies 
programs in each language were offered every two weeks. (See 
below for complete listing of programs and attendance data.) 

At Forsythe Junior High, there were three teachers and 21 classes. 
Pioneer High had five teachers and 29 classes. The group was 
divided into experimental and comparison groups. Those who 
visited the carrels were experimental, the rest were used as a 
comparison group. At the junior high level some classes were 
randomly selected' and denied use of the carrels. This provided 
a better "control" group. 

Being voluntary, the Learning Laboratory program presented 
special evaluation problems. Exactly what the student would 
choose to expose himself to could not be anticipated. Therefore 
if a rigid pretest-posttest design was to have been followed 
many questions concerning each of the many minicourse episodes 
would have to be given to every student who would have access to 
the carrels , an extremely time-consuming and expensive process. 
Because of this, and because the goals of the program did not 
include specific factual knowledge to be gained from viewing 



^ u H l **zww vzm&zm wtow ! 
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particular episodes the more general tests of French and 
Spanish humanities were employed. (See Exhibit III). This 




would. -tell us If. the student had gained in his ability to 
deal *(1th general statements and concepts dealing with 
French and Spanish, art,- muslq and social studies. 



The program was quite extensive at the junior high level, 
but was considerably curtailed at the senior high level ’ 
because of a half-day schedule that, virtually eliminated 
study halls. Tables 15 and 16 summarize the results. It 
is clear that cognitive gains achieved by attending the 
Learning Laboratory require, different evaluative procedures 
to demonstrate them. Certainly, test items based strictly 
on material covered in an episode given after exposure to 
it would be a method more sensitive to gains, but the 
goals of the learning laboratory are broader than that. 

For a voluntary program, It is important to consider how 
the students., reacted. Attendance, is the best measure of 
student acceptance. At the junior high level the students 
made 128 visits to the Spanish carrels and 272 visits to the 
Frence carrels during the seven month period involved. Last 
year 1967-1968, when the program was available for only 
two weeks, 11 visits were made to the Spanish carrels and 
54 visits were made to the French carrels. 
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Table 15 



Learning Laboratory - Junior High 

(French) 



Pretest Posttest Gain 



Audio-Visual 


mean' 


S.D. 


mean 


S.D. 


* 


experimental 


9.9 


2.5 


11.6 


2.3 


' 1.7 


comparison 

Written 


10.1 


2.8 


11.1 


2.7 


1.0 


'experimental 




-- 


12.7 


3.1 


* 


comparison 






14.2 


3.2 




control 


12.9 


3.4 


14.4 


3.0 


1.5 



Learning Laboratory - Junior High 

(Spanish ) 



Audio-visual 


Posttest 


experimental 


5.1 


compari son 


5.5 


Wri tten 




experimental 


14.2 


comparison 


13.5 



* data not available 
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Table 16 



Learning Laboratory - Senior High 

(French) 



Audio-Visual 


Pretest 
mean S.D. 


Posttest 
mean S.D. 


Ga 


experimental 


10.5 


1.7 


. 13.1 


2.7 


2 


comparison 
Wri tten 


10.7 


2.8 


11.6 


2.6 


• 


experimental 


15.0* 


0.0 


14.2 


1.7 




comparison 


11.4 


3.3 


16.4 


6 

CVJ 


5 



Learning Laboratory - Senior High 

(Spanish) 



Audio-Visual 

experimental 

comparison 

Written 

experimental 

comparison 



Posttest 

7.9 

8,1 

17.5 * 

16.3 



* The fact that there was only one subject in this cell 
probably accounts for the surprising reversal of gains. 
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At the high school, this year (1968-1969), 51 visits 
were made to the Spanish carrels and 76 visits were made 
to the French carrels during the seven month period of 
try-out. Last year. 111 visits were made to the Spanish 
carrels and 275 visits were made to the French carrels 
during a 10 week try-out period. It is easily seen that 
the half-day schedule had a severe Impact on utilization 
of the Learning Laboratory carrels. 

At the junior high, comments on the episodes presented were 
requested. Of the 44 voluntary comments made by junior 
high students attending the Learning Laboratory, 3 were 
completely negative comments like "boring, terrible." The 
24 constructive comments were similiar to the following: 
"pictures good but not enough of them," and "good information 
but too much makes it boring." Among the 17 positive com- 
ments were "interesting," "good," "excellent," "I enjoyed 
it," etc. 



r 
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ASSOCIATED STAFF TRAINING EVALUATION 

r ' - % 

t , # l 

• Introduction 

The fallowing evaluation of AST activities is organized according 
to the objectives proposed in the second year report (FLICS #8, 
pp. 117-141) and in the Application for Continuation Grant (FLICS 
#7, pp. 3-4 of the AST section). The categories of objectives arc 
listed below as an index and each is taken up in detail in the 
test. Because of a cutback in budget for 1968-69, most workshop 
activity and the activities that depended on a full-time trainee 

were eliminated. The budget limited staff to 33s fuTl-tirae** pos.i - 

\ 

tions and required a shift in job duties from training functions 
to- curriculum^ designing. Details on how this affected. program 
activities will be found under the specific objectives that folio*" 
Introduction 

I. Focused Involvement of the Schools 

II. . Trai nees 

III. Curriculum Development 

IV. Commitments to Agencies, and Persons for 1968-69. 

V. Additional Objectives for 1968-69. 

A. Elaborate and adjust curriculum 

B. Prepare additional material to make the curriculum self- 
instructional 

C. Disseminate and demonstrate 

D. Training persons with the curriculum 

E. Three types of evaluation 

VI. Evaluation Summary: Was It Worth It? 
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I. FOCUSED INVOLVEMENT OF THE SCHOOLS 

A. Locate certain schools as training sites 

B. Elicit questions and cooperation at these school 

C. Complete solution. of varied problems to test 
relevance 

D. Establish friendly entry contact people 

E. Collect data on efficiency of general strategy 

F. Serve schools and students by solving problems 

Review of 1967-68 results: During this year we successfully met 

the six goals as described in FLICS Report #8 on pages 117-124. 

The conclusion was that our selective involvement with the schools 
provided the information needed to revise the curriculum toward 
more effective functioning. 

Evaluation for 1968-1969: A and B: (Locate certain schools as 

training sites; Elicit questions and cooperation at these schools.) 
These two objectives concerned locating and eliciting cooperation 
from representative schools in the state. We continued to work 
with two of the six schools chosen in the previous year. These 
were the Traverse City Schools and Kellogg Elementary School in 
Hickory Corners. In addition we worked with students at Highland 
Park High School; Woodcrest Elementary School in Midland, Michigan 
Central High School in Grand Rapids; Education Professors at Mercy 
College, Detroit; Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti; National 
College of Education in Evanston, Illinois; Michigan State Univer- 
sity in Lansing; Wayne State University in Detroit; and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan through a teaching fellow in Ann Arbor. As 
in 1967-68, these represent widely differing sites in which to 
try the effectiveness of the curriculum. Therefore we are satis- 
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fled that we met this objective. 

C, E, F. (Solve problems to test relevance. Collect data on 
efficiency. Solve problems.) These objectives aimed at solving 

i 

a number of problems to test the usefulness of the skills and the 
overall efficiency of the general strategy. There was a deliberate 

f „ A 4 ^ 

cut-back in activities which would approach these goals because of 
the budget limitations previously mentioned. The data on reaching 
these goals are therefore Indirect since they depend on the reports 

of persons who administered parts of the AST curriculum with little 

. . . * . * . 

or no supervision by AST. These results are discussed below under 

* ^ \ . . 

V, Objectives for 1968-69, Objectives C and D. See especially 
"Two Projects Conducted at a Distance by Phone and Letter." 

D. (Establish contacts in other agencies who could facilitate 
the entry of AST training Into other schools.) Through approxi- 
mately equal effort at presenting AST to professional groups, face 
to face work with teachers and school administrators, demonstration 
workships, and mailing contacts we established the following con- 
tacts: 

1. Robert Hawkins, Consultant for the Emotionally Disturbed 
in the Kalamazoo Intermediate School District. 

2. Fredrick Briscoe, Curriculum Coordinator in the Marquette 
Public Schools. 

3. Lawrence Schlack, Director of the Regional Enrichment 
Center, Kalamazoo, Michigan (a continuing contact from the 
previous year). 

4. Frederick Dornback* School Psychologist at the Center for 
Children with Learning Disabilities, Geneva, Illinois. 
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5. Marjorie Jacobson, Federal Project Department, Bloomfield 
Hills Public Schools. 



6. Del Schalock, Director of the ComField Elementary Teacher 
Education Project in the Oregon Higher Education System, 
Monmouth, Oregon. 

7. David Carlisle, Program Associate in the Communication 
Program of Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development, Berkeley, California. 



8. Frank Maple, Co-director of Educational Design for an 
NIMH and National Association of Social Workers Workshop 
for 85 school social workers from around the United States. 

*. . * . • • 4 U 



9. Howard Sattler, Assistant Professor of Educational 
Psychology at Arizona State University. 

10. Herbert Eibler, Coordinator of Secondary Directed 
Teaching at the School of Education, University of 
Michigan. 

11. Martin Sundel , Assistant Professor of Social Work, 
The University of Michigan. 



These persons are situated in widely different parts of the educa- 



tional system and have received large portions of the curriculum 
which they have told us they intend to disseminate and use in 



their work. This sends the curriculum off into the diverse kinds 



of settings we had intended. Whether it will take hold in these 
diverse settings has yet to be seen since the present committments 

k » 

we have are written statements rather than the results of imple- 



mentati on . 
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II .TRAINEES 

A. Employ several trainees to develop and revise 
instruction 

B. Place trainees in variety of consulting 
situations 

C. Develop set of selection criteria for trainees 

Review of 1967-68: ‘ The objectives concerned hiring, training and 
placing trainees in consulting situations. Also, selection cri- 
teria were worked on. The two' full-time trainees - successful ly 
reached the goals we had set for using materials and revising 
them with the curriculum designers in response to real consulting 
applications. The development of selection criteria changed to 
a strategy of working with personnel already In the school as 
described In FLICS Report #8, page 131. 

Evaluation of 1968-69: A,B,C: (Employ and place trainees; 

develop selection criteria for trainees). The cut-back in budget 
made it impossible to hire a full-time trainee and it was diffi- 
cult to locate personnel in the schools who could take on trainee 
responsabi 1 i ties and maintain their school jobs. Only one such 
person was located, a Latin teacher who was working half-time 
in a Grand Rapids High School. This trainee was employed fcr 
one month during which time she helped in the final revision of 
the curriculum. Because she did not fit the selection criteria 
we described on. page 131 of FLICS Report #8, she did not parti- 
cipate in enough consulting situations to give us feed-back or. 
the effectiveness of the curriculum. That is, since she was not 
currently in a consulting position in the school she did not havo 
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access to teachers who would work on goals and problems with her. f 
In addition,* her distance from the AST staff (a two and a half 
hour drive) and the lack of travel money in the budget made it 

I 

difficult to closely monitor her training experiences. This 
single case was a clear failure in establishing a trained con- 
sultant in a school; system and emphasizes the importance of 
picking, trai nees accordi ng to the criteria referred to. Our 
conclusion is that training should be offered in situations where 
the trainees have already undertaken an activity they and the 
system think is useful but in which the person sees room for 
improvement, 

There is a further discussion of the results obtained by persons 
trained in the AST curricula under V, Objectives C, D and E below. 

* 1 • 4 l ♦ 

III. Curriculum Development 

A. Develop performance tests of component 
terminal skills 

B. Specify long term evaluation procedures 

C. ! Collect short term evaluation data of 

program components 

D. Write the curriculum 

E. Complete the curriculum as a self-instruc- 
tional course 

F. Write a description of the development 
process and implementation 

Review of 1967-68: In that year AST developed the major first 

drafts of the curriculum according to a model of validated in- 
struction. Performance tests were written for each of the com- 



o 
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ponent skills of the curriculum and were used to guide the curri- 
culum writing effort. Data was collected with these performance 
tests and formed the basis of revisions in the following year. 

Only a small amount of packaging as a self-instructional course 
occurred during 1967-68. An overview of the curriculum develop- 
ment process was written in a form of the second year report 
(FLICS Report #8) and three papers delivered in 1968 at the 
American Education Research Association. At the end of that year 
the AST schedule of development was where it had been planned 
to be. 

Evaluation of 1968-69; 

A. (Develop performance tests) A chango in functidn for !the\ per- 
formance tests «?as 'decided based*on the experience in -thO-previous 
year. The long and comprehensive pre-test using complex situations 
was found to be very difficult to administer, time-consuming and 
aversive to potential trainees. It had served its purpose in 
keeping the curriculum aimed at the original goals. It is now 
deemed no longer needed as a part of the curriculum. Instead, 

any student wishing to take a pre-test to see if he has all the 

skills or any part of them will be guided by the course manual 

to the most pertinent performance tests throughout the curriculum. 

© 

Thus he will get an overview of the curriculum by actually turn- 
ing to and working through the tests imbedded in it. The means 
for scoring these tests are included in the course manual. 

B. (Devise long-term evlauation procedures) The long-term evalu- 
ation procedures which were developed in the preceeding year were 
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used, only once to fol low->up the effect of training over a year's 

time at Kellogg Elementary School. This Is an area in which our 

objectives were not well met. The long term evaluation was cut 

short because so few sites received training or trained personnel 

early enough to justify a long term follow up. 

* ; t * ** i . ’ , t ' t , _ < * 

The following questionnaire was used as a probe during long term 
evaluation of the Kellogg contact. Each teacher was interviewed 
separately and the session was tape recorded. We were especially 

* v * • , ■ 

pleased with this instrument as a guide because both positive 
and negative reactions were elicited (Note: The results of this 

evaluation are reported in part V-E "Three types of evaluation."). 

Interview Guide for Elementary School 
Teachers exposed to AST Curriculum 

Years in 

Name: , T eaching Present Position: 

Where and how much of the AST curriculum did you receive? 

Number of private consultations 

4 

Have you experienced anything which might be described as "insight 
as a direct result of your contact with AST, or has it seemed 

like a refreshing review of some off the' education 
courses you took a while back? 



. ^y^/y^rk ri^^’ *«*><►. ♦ „ wv . 
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How successful would you say AST ’was in developing your talent 
for really applying in the classroom some of these insights that 
you report? 




Have you any evidence of student change as a result of your 
capitalizing on these insights? What kind? (Student progress- 
plotters? GET THEM IF AVAILABLE) 



When you have a problem, do you ever talk it over with other 
teachers who also have been exposed to the AST Curriculum? 



How often when you're trying to solve a problem - like getting 
kids to volunteer in class more often, or handling a discipline 
problem, or really anything connected with teaching - how often 
do you think you were using any of the principles that may have 



rubbed off during your exposure to the AST 

Hard to say, Occasionally 

not sure I 



curri culum? 
_ Quite 
often 



All 

the 

time 
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What would you say was the most outstanding NEGATIVE aspect of 
AST’s efforts here at Hickory Corners? 



Would you like to see more of AST? 

J Not at all 

I "OK by me" (a shallow "yes" with no trace of enthusiasm 
1 at all) 

"I think so" (thoughtfully positive tone, but not ecstatic) 
I "Sure would" (enthusiastic) 



Reservations, suggestions : 



C. (Collect short-term data) Short term evaluation data was col- 
lected in both 1967-68 and 1968-69. It is not reported here in 
detail since It immediately went into the process of revising 
the materials. Therefore, the final product is the basis of the 
short term evaluation data, A sample form used to collect this 
data on each course and unit is shown in Exhibit IV, page 
Short term evaluation data as a result of using the fl nal 
product is only now coming in and is not available at the time 
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of this writing. Short term evaluation data (to be used for 
curriculum revision) came from two primary sources: students 

enrolled in an educational psychology course at the University 
of Michigan and the teachers at the Kellogg Elementary School. 

The Kellogg contact proved useful in that there was a “permanent" 
real world situation for material try-out. That is, we could 
ask the questions (1) Given the self-instructional material, 
could teachers successfully complete the criterion items and 
(2) Could the exercises we designed be carried out in educational 
settings. These sources of data were continually fed back into 
the curriculum in attempt to: (1) produce material relevant to 
teachers' problems; (2) design exercises that could be done in 
educational settings and that would solve educational problems. 

We were able to make revisions which responded to practically 
all of the criticisms received from the educational psychology 
class and the Kellogg teachers (see their criticisms in parts 
IV-I and V-E). 



The largest amount of short term evaluation data is in the form 
of tape recorded interviews and memos written after training 
interviews. This reflects the emphasis on problem explication 
which was central to the AST approach. The first course in the 
curriculum is titled Defining the Goal. The pre-test in that 
course is a real life interview with a teacher provided by the 
student or by the training coordinator. This interview is guided 
by a list of checkpoints used by the interviewer and also given 

j to the teacher being interviewed. In order to make it a fair 

test, the student hears a model interview on tape before starting 
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his own interview. As a post-test the trainee or student conducts 
several other interviews during the rest of the course. The in- 
structions for this first interview were revised until every per- 
son who followed them conducted at least an adequate first inter- 
view. "Adequate" involves several criteria. For example, a 
student beginning this course will not jump to solutions in the 
first interview. Instead, he will come up with some means of 
measuring student behavior, the following data show typical per- 
formances of students on these interviews. 



See next page 



